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HEAVY BUTCHER EOGS FROM THE CORN BELT, AS MARKETED AT WESTERN STCCK YARDS 


IIIS class of fat hegs comprises about 25 per cent of the swine shipped to the larger western markets. Often these hogs 
The better grades of this class of hogs are of good breeding and 
g to a recent 


are bought up and sent on to Buffalo or New York. 
selection and in the central and middle states are fed upon almost a pure corn ration. ‘This sort, accordin 
[Illinois experiment station bulletin, supplies the demand for lard fat, cuts of side meat, hams and shoulders and is s representa- 
toward lighter hogs; the call for 


it necessary that feeders of hogs 


tive of the type which is killed. in most local markets. The tendency is running more 


Changing conditions make 
attention to market requirements 


unwieldly, over-fat porkers being less extensive than formerly, 
throughout Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and the middle and southern states pay more 
Feeders should aim to furnish that class of hogs best suited to the needs of buyers. ‘There is a growing demand 


This does not signify, however, that any thin, razor-back type will fill the bill. 


for swine. 
at our big markets for desirable bacon hogs. 

The bacon hog is long in body, deep in side with comparatively narrow back, hams and shoulders and has a light 
cuts of meat. 


muscular neck. This form of swine furnishes the best and most expensive 


The best weight is from 160 to 220 pounds. 


PAGS 


have firm flesh but no excess fat. 
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Lousy Hens 


Lice are often fatal to poultry and 
even when not they will so fret a hen 
that her vitality will be wasted—her 
ege production curtailed and her 
weight diminished. Many supposed 
cases of cholera among poultry are 
really cases of lice. 


INSTANT 
Louse Killer 


ie sure, quick death to these pests while 
non-poisonous to the fowls. It is a powder 
sold in cans with perforated top, conveni- 
ent forsprinkling on roosts, nests,etc. It 
also kills bugs on cucumber, squash and 
melon vines, worms on cabbages, slugs on 
rosebushes. Instant Louse Killer is the 
original powder louse killer, put up in 
round cans with perforated top. Be sure 
of the word * Instant”? on the can—it has 
twenty-five imitations. 


1 Ib. 25¢ a Canada 

and extreme 

3 Ibs. 60c lw out and South, 
If your dealer cannot supply you we 

will forward 1 Jb. by mail or express, 

prepaid, for 35 cents, 

Sold on a Written Guarantee 


Manufactured by 
DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 


> 





SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES 


stand the test. Good made—always good. This 
Marvel Top Buggy @85. A better one, our Win-| 
ner, only #41. THE WORLD'S STAND.- 
ARD SPLIT HICKORY SPEOIAL 650 
Get something good. ~ 
5% more value atthe ry 
eame price, FreeC stsioe \ Vf 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. yi des 
(8 helps, Pres.) 





\ POULTRY PAYS 


Pineland Incubators 
Hatch them 


Pineland Brooders 


When Rear them 


Fidelity Food Feeds them 
Send for Concise Catalog. 
eee, | INCUBATOR AND BROODER.CO. 
Box EE, Jamesburg, N. J. 


Fee Sih 
KEEPERS! 


‘ SEND FOR sample copy of 
GLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Iilustrated Magazine and « 
Catalogue of BEES SUPPLIES. Valuable 
book on Bees given FREE toench one who men 
tions this paper. HE A, I. ROOT OCO., Medina, %. 














Over 30 years, 30 years old 
Pratts Food for stock. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. 


G. SUTTON, GREENE COUNTY, N Y 
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Care of Geese in the Laying Season. 





MRS B. F. LINOIS, 
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Geese are claimed to be good sitters 
and mothers, and no doubt they are 
but I cannot say so from actual expe- 
rience. I have my own way and it has 
proven satisfactory in every respect, 
so have never cnanged it. I set the eggs 
under chicken hens, giving each five to 
seven eggs, depending on the tempera- 
ture, also size of hen. It takes 28 days 
for the eggs to hatch, but if the weath- 
er is very cold it may take 30 days. 
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Poultry Queries. 





What is your experience with cow- 
peas fed to hens, ducks, geese or tur- 
keys? 

What success 
Dwarf Essex 
poultry, young or old? 

What results have you 
sunflower seed as a poultry 

How and why you like 
seed as a chick food? 

Is it harder to raise a tom 
than a hen turkey and why? 

Do toms eat more than hens: 
about how many times more? 

Is there difference in qua 
flesh between tom and hen turkeys? 
If how can the poorer be im- 
proved? 

It is reported that a 
forces tom turkeys to swallow 
pint of vinegar about three hours 
fore killing. Who has tried this and 
hat purpose? Let us hear from you. 

—————-—__ 
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look only for cheapness in price, 
when buying live stock making 
investments. But if you buy what the 
ether fellow doesn’t to you 
usually get a good thing. Of *course 
there are exceptions to this rule, like 
Farmer A’s experience. He was after 
a good Gc)w but couldn't find just what 
he wanted in Mr B’s herd of 40 head, 
all of which were for sale. As he was 
leaving the Farmer A espied a 
looking in the lot, 
which Mr B was not sale. 
‘That: cow is my wife’s pet she 
vouldn’t let it go for less than $60, 
while you can take your pick 
the others for $40." “Here's your 
} ; “But I don’t warrant her.” 
expostulated, accepting the 
“T don’t care, the cow 

swered Farmer A, as 
in triumph. proved 
worst he ev@r owned! 
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Barn Deserves 
a good roof. Shingles rot, 
blow off and burn. Roots built of 
*“*The Resister 


Rex Flinthote 


ROOFING 
always resist fire, water, snow, 
heat, cold and wear. We prove it. 
Send for 
Free Samples 


and our book, telling the 
whole story with pictures. 
J.A.&W. Bird & Co. 
56 India Street 
Moston, Mass. 
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UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 
A Fence—Not a Netting 

An unique combination of strength, econ- 
omy, utility and durability ste 
We make the wire from highest quality 
material, galvanize it hea with new 
prime western spelter and weave into f¢ nee. 


The cables are two steel wires twisted 
together; the pickets : le wires, tightly 
locked where they cross ¢: bles by the pate 
ented “Union Lock. 

The mesh, 1'4 x 3 at bottom and gradually 
increasing to 4x 3 at the top, sfully 
prevents escape of chickens, Small or large. 

No top rail or hottom bo: required, 
and less than the u 1 number of posts. 

Testimonials prove that Union Lock Fence 
wears better and longer than any other fence 
or netting and is more sfactory. 

“Is Poultry Raising Profitable 
“The Popular_ Breeds in _America” 

‘Food and Feeding of Poultry’ — 
**Hatching and R: ising Chicks” — 
“Poultry Houses” Few Suggres- 
tions About Poultry Fen< ing ’’—are the 
titles of the chapters in the new and en- 
larged edition of our booklet F, “A 
Short Story for Poultry Raisers.” Itis 

more than in- 

eresting it 
jis valuable. 

We wu be pleasé 

to f 

up ‘ equ il. 

Union 

Fence 

Company, 
City. 
Cal. 
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114 Liberty Street, 
Mills at New Haven. Ct.; DeKalb, IL; 
pencientetsaceee team 


Go Slow! 


Do not think of buying a machine 
for drilling for water, oil or any 
other purpose without first inves- 
tigating our great 


New York 


Oakland, 





“GLIPPER” 


he 
| 





and 
“Advance” 
Machines. 
They are by far 
the greatest 
Drills ever pro- 
duced. 
LOOMIS 

MACHINE CO., 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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Poultry ‘: Has Fine Mesh for Little Chicks 
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Gem and Victor Presses. Ea 

38 years —~18 patents; big fecd opening; greatest powers 
To get the book of facts and letters from imany users just 


Perfect * orb en ground. 
factory 
Case Bros., 77 Main St. Coichester, Conn. 
y to« pérate. Easy to buy, 
say HAY. PRESS to GEO. ERTEL OO., Quincy, UL 
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TRAINING BOYS FOR PRACTICAL FARM WORK 


A NEW JERSEY FARM SCHOOL WHICH HAS PROVED 
HELPFUL—BOYS TAUGHT THE PRACTICE OF 
FIELD WORK AND DAIRY—IN THE LATTER 
PROPER EMPHASIS IS PLACED UPON SANITARY 
MILK—METHODS IN VOGUE. 

Farm work of a very practical nature is done 
at the Baron de Hirsch agricultural school at 
Woodbine, Cape May county, N J. In a recent 
interview with the editor of American Agricul- 
turist, Prof H. L. Sabsovitch, dean of the school, 
said their object was to prepare practical, intel- 
ligent farmers, who are fitted to act as valuable 
assistants to other farms, or work profitable 
farms of their own. The tuition is free and 
the applicants must be at least 14 years old. 
The Jewish boys who have already gone out 
from this institution have demonstrated that 
they are quite as successful along farming lines 
as in any other business. One. notable thing 
observed at this school is the feeling of good 
fellowship and willing co-operation on the part 
of students and teachers. This school farm 
contains over 150 acres of splendid land. Truck 
crops, general field crops and small and orchard 
fruits occupy special attention. One of the most 
interesting and attractive departments is that 
in dairying. Here the boys are trained in every 
practical detail about the care and management 
of the cow, as well as the manufacturing of the 
dairy products. 

The methods of dairy management are so 
intensely practical we have asked Mr Arthur 
R. Merrill, the instructor in that department, 
to give us the following details. He says: 
The first and one of the most important fea- 
tures of a good dairy should be the stable, for 
without this no one can hope to succeed in the 
production of a good, pure quality of milk. We 
are particularly favored in this respect at the 
Baron de Hirsch agricultural school. The stable 
occupied by the school herd, as shown in the 
picture, is well supplied with windows, which 
give an ample supply of sunlight, while a good 














¢# American Agriculturist 


“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 


employment of man.”— Washington 


For Week Ending May 20, 1905 


system of ventilation furnishes the herd with 
all the fresh air that is necessary. As smooth 
surfaces are the least susceptible to bacterial de- 
velopment, all unnecessary partitions, etc, ‘are 
avoided; the floors are hard and smooth, thus 
preventing the absorption of liquid manure; 
the troughs for the droppings are of cement and 
have enough fall to provide effective drainage; 
the walls are of sufficient smoothness to prevent 
the collection of dust or other objectionable 
matters; the mangers are made with cement 
bottoms and so arranged that they can be thor- 
oughly washed and cleaned. 

Opening out from the stable, we have a small 
room used for a grain room, and just beyond 
this comes the milk room, where the milk is 
weighed as it is brought from the stable. Each 
cow’s record is carefully kept and a composite 
test taken every month. All the work is done 
by the students, who are required to wear white 
duck suits, and also to make a careful toilet 
before the milking commences. The milking 
squad is seen in the central figure of the accom- 
panying illustration. 

The feeding of any dusty feed during or before 
milking is not allowed, and everything is done 
to prevent contamination that is possible. As 
soon as the milking is completed, the milk is 
taken from the weigh room to the creamery, 
where it is separated, at a temperature of 90 
degrees. After this the cream is put in the 
vat, where it is kept as near 60 degrees as pos- 
sible for 24 hours. At the end of this time it 


has acquired a very good degree of ripeness | 


and is considered fit for churning. The churn- 


‘ing is done at 60 degrees. This degree of tem- 


perature seems to give the best results the year 
round; sometimes, in the very warmest weather, 
it may be found advisable to cool the cream 
to 58 degrees. 

After churning, the butter is washed, thor- 
oughly worked and then put up in pound prints, 
wrapped in parchment paper and then inclosed 
in wooden or pasteboard boxes. If the butter 


is to be carried far, these boxes are packed in 
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crates, arranged so that ice can be used to 
keep the butter cool, thus insuring a good con- 
dition when it is delivered. When we sell whole 
milk still greater care is used. The milk is at 
once taken from the weigh room to the cream- 
ery, where it is aerated and cooled by running 
it through a cooler until the temperature has 
been lowered to 51 degrees. This removes all 
animal heat and gives the milk an exceptionally 
pleasing taste. 

The milk is then put up in quart or pint bot- 
tles, and securely covered with a paper cap. 
These are packed in ice, if necessary, and are 
ready for delivery. The work is all done by 
the students, who are taught the value of clean- 
liness in all its details. During the school year 
the students have creamery work three days in 
the week. This work includes the care and 
management of separators, handling of com- 
mercial starters, cream ripening, testing of 
cream and milk, lactometer work, buttermaking 
and cheesemaking, together with other work 
that may come under this line of business. 
Throughout the entire course, the students are 
taught to apply all of the theory to the prac- 
tical subjects, so that, when they have finished 
their school work, they may be able to take 
positions as competent workers for either 
creamery or dairy positions. The practical side 
of the work receives most of our attention. Our 
methods and means are always open to the 
public, and anyone wishing to inspect this de- 
partment is always welcome. 





In Planting Potatoes the more weight of 
seed you put into the ground, the bigger the 
yield. You get more yield when you put in 
more starch as food for the young plants. 
Therefore plant small potatoes whole and 
larger ones cut in halves. Prof L. R. Jones, 
botanist otf the Vermont experiment station, 
advises planting ffom ten to 15 bushels seed 
potatoes per acre under ordinary New England 
conditions. 



































De Hirsch School, Where Agriculture Is Taught and Practiced in All Branches 


The main building of the Baron de Hirsch agricultural school in Cape May county, N J, is shown in the ac- 
This is a substantial three-story brick structure 68x76 feet. 
at the right is a modern structure. There is a wing containing stable room for 22 cows, two bulls and four heifers. 
Adjoining is a barn for heifers, sheds for tools and implements and a fertilizer mixing bed. 
the barns are two silos, erected by the students. 
the farm is done by the students. 


suits, ready for business, 





companying illustration at the left. 


The silos have a capacity of 8&0 tons each. 
The fields are prepared, crops put Mm and harvested by them; besides all the 
work about the dairy and poultry departments is done by these enthusiastic workers. 
boys come from the city, where they have never had any opportunity of studying agriculture. 
how eagerly they take hold of their work and how proficient they become. 
is shown in the picture. 
581 for another picture of this interesting school. 


The milking squad, 
The herd of cows is one of the best in the state. 


The dairy barn 


Connected with 
All the work on 


Most of these Jewish 
It is surprising 
in white duck 
See Page — 
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TIMELY HINTS FOR BEAN GROWERS 


{In reply to C. L. Phillips of Seneca coun- 
ty, N ‘Y, would say that the three main bean- 
growing states are New York, Michigan and 
California. Under favorable conditions, the 
New York crop, so dealers claim, exceeds 
2,000,000 bushels per year. However, the last 
census gave the state a smaller yield than that. 
Prof J. L. Stone of the agricultural college at 
Cornell university has the following to say 
about cultural methods in his bulletin (No 
210) on Commercial bean growing in New 
York state.] 


The method of culture of the bean crop as 
practiced in New York varies considerably in 
different localities. Beans do their best on an 
inverted clover sod. A three-year rotation is 
practiced in a considerable portion of the bean 
growing section, viz: clover, beans and wheat. 
The rotation becomes one of four years where 
the corn and potatoes are grown. The pea and 
medium varieties are much preferred to the 
larger sorts where beans are to be followed by 
wheat, as they mature more quickly. 

The larger and later varieties seem to be more 
grown where the agriculture is more diversified, 
where more potatoes and corn are grown, and 
a four or five-year rotation is followed. In these 
localities the beans are usually planted on in- 
verted sod land; but sometimes follow corn or 
potatoes. Since they come off the land too late 
to allow of proper fitting of the latter for wheat, 
they are usually followed by oats or other spring 
sown crops. Early plowing is essential to best 
results with beans. Plowing is often delayed 
till the latter part of May, much to the disad- 
vantage of the crop. As in the case of wheat 
and buckwheat, the land should be plowed five 
or six weeks before time of planting, and should 
receive frequent, harrowing to bring it into the 
best possible condition. By this treatment a 
larger amount of moisture is held in the subsoil 
and made available for the use of the plants 
later in the season. 

The time of planting varies somewhat with 
locality, but more especially with the variety of 
beans grown. Kidney and Black Turtle soup 
varieties should be planted during the last half 
of May, pea and medium June 5 to 20. Marrows 
and Yellow Eyes come intermediate. Early 
planting of beans is not to be recommended. 
The seeds rot quickly if placed in soil too cold 
or too wet for quick germination, and even if 
a fair stand is secured the young plants do 
not get an even start. At harvest time this 
unequal start results in uneven ripening—one 
of the troubles of the bean grower. If planting 
be delayed till the soil is thoroughly warm, un- 
even ripening is not so likely to occur. 

Nearly alI growers plant beans in drills. The 

’ distance between drills varies from 24 to 32 
inches, and is usually 28 inches. The ordinary 
grain drill is used almost exclusively for plant- 
ing the small varieties, stopping the tubes that 
are not needed. Special bean planters are more 
used in localities where the large beans are 
grown. The amount of seed required per acre 
variegy with the variety. Of the small beans 
(Marrow and Boston small pea), many growers 
plant one-half bushel per acre, though some 
claim better results with three pecks, or even 
one bushel. Five or even six pecks per acre of 
Kidney beans are recommended, and interme- 
diate amounts of the other varieties according 
to size. 

If soil conditions are right beans come up 
quickly and the cultivation may begin early. 
When they first appear above ground the young 
plants are tender and break easily, so that care 
is required in working among them. The 


weeder cannot well be used on the field at this 
time, though some farmers use it after the 
plants are forward enough to have formed sev- 
eral leaves, and the stems have become some- 
what toughened. Cultivators of various design 
are used in thé bean fields. The wheel tools 
cultivating two or more rows at a time are 
coming much into use. The culture required by 
the bean is similar to that of other inter-tilled 
crops. The cultivation should be frequent 
enough to keep the weeds from starting and 
the crust from forming on the surface of the 
soil. Cultivation should not be given while the 
leaves are wet with dew or rain, as the soiling 
of the leaves seems to favor the development 
of disease. 


FIELD BEANS A PROFITABLE CROP 


E. L. GRIFFIN, MICHIGAN, 


This crop “can, under favorable conditions, 
be raised on most, if not all, kinds of soii, 
but I regard heavy clay least desirable, and 
sand loam with clay subsoil, when properly 
fertilized, the most favorable. Heavy soils 
and those newly fertilized are more liable 
to furnish a rank growth of vines with few 
pods poorly filled. Gravelly soils, unless fine, 
are too porous, allowing too free evaporation 
and rendering the process of surface mulching 
too difficult. 

While much may be said and many divergent 
opinions expressed as to the preservation of 
the qualities of the soil, each opinion is un- 
doubtedly true under the special conditions. 
The prevailing quality of soil in southern Mich- 
igan is sandy loam, quite largely with clay 
subsoil. Under these conditions there seems to 
be a pretty generally accepted rotation, namely, 
clover two years, corn one year, using all the 
available barnyard manure, beans one year 
without fertilizer, followed by some winter crop 
suitable for clover seeding. 

If the corn crop of the preceding year has 
had a sufficient supply of manure which was 
plowed in rather deeper than is necessary for 
beans, it leaves a somewhat compact substratum 
and yet from the humus contained a sufficiently 
porous one to permit the free passage of mois- 
ture from below. About May 15, or when corn 
planting is out of the way, I plow the corn 
ground of the previous year and thoroughly fit 
it for immediate planting; then leave for a few 
days, long enough for the weed seeds near the 
surface to germinate. It is again thoroughly 
dragged and again left, the process being re- 
peated till time to plant. 

EARLY VS LATE PLANTING. 

The time of planting is usually determined 
by the personal experience of the farmer. Early 
planting has many advocates here, on the theory 
that the crop will be sufficiently advanced to 
reach the filling stage when much moisture is 
needed, before the quite common drouth of the 
middle summer, and for the additional reason 
that harvesting may be completed before the 
general rains appear, which often attend the 
breaking of the summer drouth about the last 
of August or the first of September. Late plant- 
ing is held to give more time for the preparation 
and cultivation of the seedbed, and to be at- 
tended with the greater probability of haying 
the needed showers at the time of filling. Plant- 
ing occurs May 15 to July 1, with perhaps a 
preponderance during the first 20 days of June. 
The quantity of seed necessary varies from % 
to % bushel per acre. Planting is most com- 
monly done in drills 28 inches apart. 


A FAVORITE EASTERN MONEY CROP 


The cultivation of the crop up to the time 
of blossoming is practically the same as for 
corn, frequent or continuous, and for the double 
purpose of destroying the weeds and preserving 
the surface sand mulch, thereby conserving the 
moisture of the lower soil. At the time of blos- 
soming the branch roots are so far developed 
that further cultivation is injurious rather than 
beneficial. One advantage in planting part of 
the crop early and. part late is that cultivating 
and harvesting are more distributed in time, 
a valuable feature when help is scarce. 

APPLY STABLE MANURES INDIRECTLY. 

The subject of fertilizers is one of importance, 
and is attended :ith some difficulties. If the 
soil is too poor, it certainly will not raise “white 
beans.” And if the barnyard manure is applied 
directly to this crop, the results will not be 
satisfactory. If the farmer, having in mind the 
fact that the bean crop will give him the great- 
est returns for the money and time invested, 
sees fit to give this crop the special advantage 
of his home-produced fertilizer, he will doubt- 
less secure the best physical and chemical con- 
ditions by applying it the year in advance. With 
beans, as with all legumes, the question of fer- 
tilizer is the question of available nitrogen. As 
the nitrogen-bearing nodules or tubercles, pro- 
duced by the nitrogen bacteria, are attached to 
the. roots of the plants, a more permanent effect 
on the soil would be produced if the crop could 
be so harvested as to leave the roots in the 
ground. 

I inoculated two fields of red clover in this 
manner in the spring of 1904. In both cases, 
the resulting growth seemed quite remarkable. 
But in one case the stand was totally destroyed 
by drouth, from which the other, about four 
miles away, was rescued by a local shower. 
This field was peculiarly sterile, having been 
cropped for about 20 years without fertilizer 
of any sort, and even without grass seeding. 
The clover showed a noticeably large and thrifty 
top, with an extra large root loaded with clus- 
ters of nitrogen nodules. The crop will be 
watched with close interest during the coming 
season, as the intention is to turn it all under 
for fertilizer, the effect of which is expected 
to be apparent on the bean crop of 1907. 


ROTATION TO HOLD HILL LAND 


D. B. THOMAS, MISSOURI. 


After land is once permitted to wash, it is 
very hard to stop its tendency to wash again 
in the same place, as that place nearly always 
remains at least a little lower than the sur- 
rounding land. One of the best preventives 
consists, strange as it may seem, in rotation of 
crops. Land continually cropped and cultivated 
will, under ordinary management, steadily lose 
its humus, and the sort of fibrous mold which 
is always present in land rich in humus, and 
which operates largely to hold the soil from 
washing, both as a mechanical hindrance and 
as an absorbent. 

An efficient remedy, if coupled with other rea- 
sonable care, will be found in seeding the land 
to some of the perennial grasses after every 
two years of cultivation. Clover alone will not 
do so well unless sown very thick, as the roots 
are so coarse. We always sow a mixture. If 
it is not desirable to use for pasturage, a crop 
or two of hay may b> taken off, and then a 
good crop of green manure or soiling crops may 
be turned under. This is often regarded quite 
advantageous in farm work. 





SUCCESS WITH TREE FRUITS 
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SUMMER CARE OF THE PLUM ORCHARD 


J. W. KERR, CAROLINE COUNTY, MD. 


Will some of your readers give me their ex- 
perience in handling plum orchards during the 
summer months? I want to know how the 
orchard should be cultivated and fertilized, 
when the fruit should be thinned, what varie- 
ties need thinning most, what special care 
should be given the orchard in the way of 
pruning during the summer months and what 
attention should be given to the trees to pro- 
tect them from insects and diseases. My trees 
are more or less troubled with the plum 
curculio and I hive found no satisfactory rem- 
edy to control it. I would also like to know 
the methods of some good growers about 
spraying a plum orchard—when the material 
should be put on and how it is made.—[W. S. 
Allen, Chester County, Pa. 


Since there are three distinct groups of plums 
from which commercial orchards are planted, 
and since the treatment from the propagation 
of the trees in the nursery to the bearing of 
crops in the orchard is essentially different in 
many respects, it would have simplified matters 
had the correspondent stated whether his or- 
chard is of European, native or Japanese varie- 
ties. But as the Japanese varie- 


salt is so far most generally in use. This is 
applied before the trees leaf out. As to spray- 
ing for the prevention of brown rot, I have 
never found anything effective. The rot is gov- 
erned wholly by atmospheric conditions. And 
I dowbt if a continuous spray of bordeaux mix- 
ture would prevent the rot when weather is 
fully favorable for its production. The mixture 
should be made of good materials and applied 
diluted when trees are in leaf. 


APPLE GROWING IN DELAWARE 

F. C. BANCROFT, KENT COUNTY, DELAWARE. 

Early apples have long been grown in the 
Delaware peninsula for nearby markets. But 
through the introduction of the refrigerator car, 
which enables the grower to reach more distant 
markets, a great impetus has been given to this 
branch of apple growing. The idea that we 
could grow winter apples in competition with 
other apple growing sections would, until re- 
cently, have seemed to many little short of 
ridiculous, but even the most skeptical now 
admit the peninsula to be in the front rank. 





on each limb placed above, below, or at one 
side, so that the limb will tend in the direction 
desired. Care must be exercised as the trees 
grow, to keep the head open to admit sun and 
air, since these develop the color and quality 
of the fruit. Make all cuts smooth and as 
close to the main limb as possible. 

Thorough cultivation is essential. It should 
start. early, both in the life of the orchard and 
in the season: Managed in this way it need 
not be so deep as to injure the rootlets. Plow 
in April and cultivate until July or August, 
and then sow a winter cover crop, such as crim- 
son clover, to be plowed under the following 
April. This will supply all the nitrogen needed. 
Acid phosphate and potash will balance up the 
fertilizer. Plenty of potash improves the fruit 
in color and firmness. 

It is considered useless to try to grow good 
apples without thorough spraying. The 4-4 bor- 
deaux mixture is applied just before the buds 
open, again after the blossoms fall, a third time 
two weeks later. In the second and third mix- 
tures an arsenite is added for leaf-chewing in- 

sects. Spraying seems to have 





ties are so much more satisfac- D 
tory to the propagators, and . 
receive so much more catalog 
praise than the others, it is, I 
trust, not risking too much to 
assume that in Chester county, 
Pa, as elsewhere, the orchard is 
composed of Japanese varieties. 
For these, clean cultivation, fre- 
quent stirring of the soil, from 
last of April to August, I have 
found satisfactory. 

If the curculio is destructive to 
fruit, jarring the trees early in 
the morning, holding or spread- 
ing canvas or muslin underneath 
the trees while the jarring is be- 
ing performed, is the only rem- 
edy practiced by plum orchard- 
The only part of the opera- 
tion I would emphasize is to be- 





ists. 
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gin as soon as the blossoms fall, 
and repeat every morning for 
three weeks at least. Many 
plums will be stung by the in- 
sect, however vigilant and deter- 
mined in the application of the 
remedy. Most of the stung fruit 
will drop off or show disfigure- 
ment when one-third grown. 
Then thinning can be done if needed. Such 
varieties as Abundance, Red June, Burbank, 
Chabot, etc, are, as a rule, likely to set more 
fruit than the trees can develop to good size, 
and usually about two-thirds should be removed 
by thinning. 

Summer pruning in a bearing orchard is sel- 
dom necessary, unless an excess of nitrogenous 
fertilizer has been used. This is an error to 
be guarded against. Where trees are producing 
good crops, the orchard requires plenty of food, 
and if commercial manures are used, bone phos- 
phate and potash (1500 pounds of the former 
and 500 pounds of the latter to the ton), applied 
broadcast 400 pounds per acre, annually. This 
to be followed in August with a winter cover 
crop of crimson clover. To protect the trees 
from insects and diseases requires a fair degree 
of good practical judgment. If the ‘grub that 
attacks the peaeh gets into them, the trees 
should be carefully examined in the early spring 
and the worms removed with knife. When-the 
scale gets in, spraying with lime, sulphur and 


ity. 


This was entered in the class for fruit packed for 
presented a very attractive appearance and was of unusually fine qual- 
The Newtown is considered avery profitable apple for local and gen- 
This fruit was particularly free from injury by insects 
and disease, attracting favorable comment on the part of visitors. 


eral market. 





Newtown Pippins Packed for Home Market 


Some very interesting Newtown Pippin apples were exhibited at the 
American institute fair in New York last fall. The basket of fruit shown 
above was grown and packed by E. Manchester of Hartford county, Ct. 


local 


Light sandy or loamy soils give best color to 


the fruit, though well-drained heavier soils also 
give good results. Large, strong growing vari- 
eties should be set 36 or 40 feet apart, though 
a filler may be used in each cross, and when 
desired such early bearing varieties as Yellow 
Transparent and Missouri Pippin could be filled 
in to 20 feet apart each way. . These must be 
removed before they injure the trees to remain. 
Apple trees should be planted several inches 
deeper than most other tree fruits. I prefer 
well-grown medium-sized trees for setting. 
Small ones are apt to be injured, and large ones 
to be damaged by storms before their roots be- 
come established. Each tree should be headed 
about 2% to 3 feet from the ground. Main 
limbs should not be opposite each other, and 
Y forks must be avoided. Four or five main 


limbs, arranged spirally around the trunk, are 
sufficient. 
apart. 
The first year’s growth should Be cut back 
one-third to two-thirds, and the last bud left 


These should be 2 or more inches 





markets. It 


sete’ little effect, however, on web- 
E forming caterpillars. 

All fruit should be carefully 
hand picked and laid, never 
tossed, in the baskets. Shaking 
is the most expensive method of 
harvesting, except for cider mak- 
ing; bruised fruit can be classed 
only as culls. For early summer 
apples, the %-bushel basket with 
wire hoop and braced sides is a 
favorite, because of its lightness 
and strength, and because it 
stores well in refrigerator cars. 
For winter apples, the barrel is 
still the standard. It should be 
the full-sized, 17-inch head. Pos- 
sibly in the near future the 40- 
pound box, with carefully wrap- 
ped fruit, may find a place ia 
our best markets. In packing 
barrels, remove the bottom and 
fill the head with three layers of 
apples, stems toward the head, 
then fill carefully with uniform 
fruit, shaking the barrel occa- 
sionally to settle the fruit. When 
the fruit is about 1 inch above 
the chine, press down and put 
on the top. Apples should be 
stored in a cool, moist room in tight packages 
so they will remain juicy and crisp. Most of 
our peninsula apples stand cold storage well, 
and can thus be held without appreciable loss 
till late winter or early spring. 

As to varieties, a small number is more de- 
sirable than a large one. Buyers always prefer 
straight to mixed lots of fruit. For summer, I 
should plant Yellow Transparent, Red Astra- 
chan, Fourth of July, Summer Strawberry and 
Williams. Anything later than Williams will 
usually find the markets full of standard vari- 
eties of peaches, and thus prove unprofitable. 
The Summer Strawberry is slow about coming 
into bearing, but may be hurried somewhat by 
topworking on strong growing stocks. 

For fall and early winter, Grimes and Jona- 
than are the standard, being early and contin- 
uous bearers of fruit of the highest yuality and 
well known in the markets. For winter, Wine- 
sap, Stayman Winesap, Nero, Rome Beauty and 
Missouri Pippin are hard to beat. Winesap is 
too well known to need description. Mr Parker 
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J Vest Pocket 


Fertilizer 


‘You can carry enough of the right 
fertilizer in your vest pocket to 
double Alfalfa or other crops. . The, 
right kind is - 


Nitro-Culture 


Simply add food gathering garme to 
water, soak seeds and sow. Crop will 
be doubled—-land greatly enriched. $2 
enough for acre. Results guaranteed 
or money back. Write for Catalog C2 

"INATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 

West Chester, Pa. 


PROUT’S 
Hoeing Machine 





’ 


For the cultivation of Corn, Potatoes, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 
effectual remover of weeds. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. Box 120. 


RESSES THREE TONS MORE 


If you want the Best Hay and Straw 
Press on the market write for 
Spencer’s Catalog, and see how you can 
get a Press for nothing if it does not 
show 3 tons greater capacity in 10 hours 
with no more help to run it than any 
other two horse press. #4 
In writing name 
this paper, 
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WITH THE 


The only hand pump having a me 
chanical automatic agitator with @ 
brush for keeping the suction strainer 
clean. Alsothe Garfield Knapsack and 
Orehard Monarch, Can furnish the New 
Proccss Lime, which requires noslacke 
ing or straining. Valuable book free. & 
sgwindled feeling” se Our pumps. 

. FIELD FORCE PUMP Co., 
10 Sith St., Elmira, N.Y. 
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6 rows at atime, any 
width, with 
B Se TRACTION 
FOWN S compress en 
AIR SPRAYER. 
Constant pressure up to 150 Ibs. 
Power costs nothing. 100 gal- 
lon cypress tank, all brass 
adapted also to or- 
facture: f in th 
world, hand and power, including the 
famous “Auto-Spray.”” 
; Bend for Catalogue. 
\"8.C. Brown Co., 269 StateSt., Rochester, N.Y. 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
butien to planters.—Siark Bro’s, Louisiana, Ma, 


THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 


Sprays Everything, trees, potatoes, etc. 
Furnished complete with cart and _ barrel. 
Combined hand and horse power. Don’t buy until 
yeu §g' 4 catalogue—free, 

THUS. PPLER, Box 35, Hightstown, N. J. 











GATHER VEGETABLES 


in our VENTILATED BUSHEL CRATES. 
They save one-third time. Strong, durable, 
cheap. 9c and 11¢ each, discounts on ties. 
today f. let. 

p 


Write or book’ 
Cooperage Co.,801 14, Geneva,0. 








FARM AND GARDEN 


Earle, than whom there is probably no 
greater authority, says of Stayman 
Winesap: “They have a delightful 
breaking tenderness of the flesh and 
an unequaled quality, and after care- 
ful comparison with Jonathan, Belle- 
flower and Delicious, I am quite sure 
that, considering all things, the Stay- 
man Winesap is the finest apple I have 
ever eaten.’”’ With us in Delaware the 
tree is a splendid grower and a boun- 
tiful yielder; in fact, all the varieties 
so far named are good yielders. The 
Missouri Pippin is a particularly good 
bearer and fine keeper, of very fair 
quality. Paragon is a good one, but 
has thus far proved a very shy bearer. 
York Imperial is highly reeommended 
by some, but it is very wasteful and 
unshapely. There may be other varie- 
ties just as good and even better, but if 
such is the case we have thus far fail- 
ed to find them, though we are con- 
tinually testing new varieties. 


It Pays to Spray Potatoes. 
HE potato rot plays 
havoc in many fields 
each season. The 
Vermont experi- 
ment station fur- 
nishes some inter- 
esting data upon 
this subject. In its 
experience 8% of 
the crop on the 
sprayed area was 
rotted, while 80% 
of that grown in the wunspray- 
ed area was lost by rot. The net 
gain was 251 bushels per acre as a 
result of spraying with bordeaux. Po- 
tatoes sold in Surlington for 60 cents 
per bushel. The gain amounted, 
therefore, to $156. 

The spraying was done on a portion 
of a potato field located beside one of 
the most traveled roads leading into 
Burlington. The was a well- 
drained sandy loam sod, well manured, 
plowed in the spring and planted late 
in May. Two-thirds of the piece was 
sprayed August 9 and September 5 
with standard bordeaux-paris-green 
mixture (six pounds copper sulphate, 
fcur pounds stone lime, % pound paris 
green, 40 gallons water); one-third 
was sprayed solely with paris green. 

The late blight (which directly or 
indirectly causes most of the loss from 
the rot of the tubers) was first seen on 
the unsprayed rows August 21, It 
spread very slowly, but, when the tops 
were killed by frost September 23, ful- 
ly 90% of the foliage on the unsprayed 
rows was dead, being mostly killed by 
this disease. No late blight could be 
found at, this time on the sprayed 
rows where, fully 90% of the leaves 
were alive. 

The crop 
The sprayed rows 
rate of 344 bushels per acre, and 
the unsprayed rows at the rate of 
801 bushels per acre, a gain in total 
yield of only 43 bushels. But when 
the rotten tubers were sorted out the 
sprayed area produced at the rate of 
817 bushels per acre of sound, market- 
able potatoes, and the unsprayed area 
al the rate of 56 bushels per acre of 
sound and marketable potatoes. 
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Preventing Brown Rot of Peaches. 
PROF WILMON NEWELL. 





soil 


dug October 3. 
yielded at the 


was 





Observations and experience have 
convinced me the orchardists must 
depend mainly upon location, cultural 
methods and cleanliness for reducing 
the loss from brown rot. It is a well- 
recognized fact that trees upon roll- 
ing land are less affected with the 
disease than those upon level land. 
Trees planted far apart offer less 
avorable conditions for the brown rot 
fungus than do those planted close 
together. 

Sunlight and a constant circulation 
of air are the most’ effective natural 
agencies which prevent or retard this 


disease, and these natural agencies 
should be made the most of by the 
orchardist. From the very first sea- 
son the trees should be pruned and 
trained by the inverted tripod or open 
center system, which calls for the 
removal of the central leader at an 
early age and provides plenty of room 
in the center of the tree for the access 
of sunlight and air. 

In this connection the question of 
fertilizer is an important one, A nitrog- 
enous fertilizer tends to make wood 
and foliage at the expense of fruit 
production. The use of nitrogenous 
fertilizers in an orchard of bearing 
age must necessarily produce heavy 
foliage, and this in turn favors the 
development of brown rot fungus, Fer- 
tilizers for bearing trees should con- 
sist essentially of potash and phos- 
Phoric acid, with but a minimum of 
nitrogen. Upon the average peach 
land, with the trees in healthy condi- 
tion, it is probable that in the major- 
ity of cases cowpeas grown in the 
erchard during the middle and late 
summer will furnish practically all 
the nitrogen necessary. 

Cleanliness in the orchard is of the 
highest importance in preventing the 
brown rot. As soon as the main fruit 
crop is out of the way, every rotten 
and dried-up peach in the orchard 
should be gathered, carried from the 
orchard and burned. During the fruit 
season or immediately afterward, this 
rotted fruit can be found by the labor- 
ers. Absolute removal of all this fruit 
is necessary to success. Hence the 
stress we lay upon cleanliness and 
thoroughness in ridding the orchard 
of all fruit each summer. 


Getting a Stand of Clover. 

0. E. NILES, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0. 

There is probably no farming where 
farmers commit more waste or do 
their work with more uncertainty than 
in seeding clover. The truth is, there 
should be no more risk in seeding clo- 
ver than any other crop. In the first 
place, early seeding is unnecessary. 
The seed should be sown when the 
ground is in order. We seed much 
clover in south central Ohio. Seeding 
in February, in March, on the snow, on 
frozen ground, was once common, but 
there was no certainty about a stand. 
This is a back number 

There are two good and safe ways 
to seed, one of which I much prefer. 
When the surface is dry enough to 
work, go over the ground with a good 
weeder and scratch the surface. Fol- 
low directly with clean seed, three or 
four quarts to the acre. You will get 
a good stand five years out of six. I 
have practiced this way. But now I 
much prefer to sow the seed, about 
one bushel to ten acres, no more. Then 
follow with the weeder as the last op- 
eration. Three quarts will be a heavy 
seeding and bring a big stand. I use 
a@ wheelbarrow seeder. After an ex- 
perience of 40 years I am prepared to 
say seeding to clover in this manner is 
as sure as seeding to oats, wheat or 
rye. ; 

If you seed to clover, seed as you 
would to grain; put it in the ground. 
Don’t continue the old pioneer, ram- 
shackle way of a lick and a promise, 
and complain of the season or the seed 
if the seed fails to grow. In using the 
weeder you knock off the seed held up 
by the growing crop and cultivate it 
into the soil. Don’t be afraid the 
weeder wiil hurt your wheat. It will 
help it. 
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OUR FRIENDS THE ENEMY. 
Scouts awaiting tne appearance of potato plant. 





Garden Truck 


ean be raised profitably only in soil containing 
plenty of Potash. All vegetables require a fer- 
tilizer containing at least 10 per cent. actual 


Potash 


Without Potash no fertilizer is complete, and 
failure will follow its use, 

Every farmer should have our valuable books 
on fertilization—they are not advertising matter 
booming any special fertilizer, but ks of 
authoritative information that means large 
Drofits to the farmers. Sent free for the asking. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 


93 Nassau Street, New York. 














HOOVER Potato Digger 


A Satigfactory Digger 
Built with care ff 
ond quasanteed The Hoover-Prout Co. 
in every way. 
Catalog free. 
Mention this 
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cOEvery Farmer Wants One at Sight 

ro One of our agents says he will make $1600 next year. We be 
Heve he can. This is the best seller wo ever saw. Write for 
Sreciat Orrgn and plan to Acswrs, Make money now. 
J.B. Foote (Dept. 1 ) Fdry. Co., Fredericktown, 0. 
The Great Agents Supply House. 


IDER MAKING 


Can be made profitable if the 
right kind of machinery is used. 
WE MAKE THE RIGHT KIND. 
Send for catalogue. 


Boomer & Boscuert Press Co., 
116 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


E BEST OF STEEL 








HAY RACKS, $6.50 - $8.50 
HEAVY LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 - $4.25 

. Ladders and Step Ladders 8 
» cts. ft. Bushel Crates 9 cts. 
= Folding Chicken Coops with 
; yard, $1.50. Catalog free. 
THE GARMAN MFG. CO., Bristol, Ind, 


LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 
wood. $2 page Catalogue 
free. Special Prices to Come- 
teriesand Churches. Address 
cor SPRING FERCE CO, 

Box Winchester, lad, 
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DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 


Avoid imitators ad infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mille, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight. 
DeLOAOH Mill M’f’g Oo, Box525, Atlanta, Ga, 











ALFALFA 


Lucerne, Spanish Trefoil, Chilian 
Clover, Brazilian Clover, French 
Clover, Medic, Etc. Practical infor- 
mation on their production, quali- 
ties, worth and uses, especially in 
the U.S. and Canada. 


By F. D. COBURN, Sec. Kansas Dept. of Agri. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 5 x 8 inches, 166 pp., cloth, price post- 
paid, 50c, 

One of the most remarkable, vq@luable and productive 
of crops. Thrives i. almost any soil. Yields two to 
five cuttings annually for many years. Either green or 
cured is one of the most nutritious of forage crops. 
Alfalfa is having a great boom in the West. his new 
crop can be grown almost anywhere. In thie treatise 
the most practical authority on the subject presents all 
the best that is known on growth, uses and feeding 
value of Alfalfa, in language so plain as to be clearl 
understood and put in practice. A remarkable boo 
on a remarkable crop by a remarkeble man, and sold 
@ remarkable price, only 50c postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD C MPANY, 
OHIOAGO _ NEW YORE 




















To Build Up a Better Apple Trade 





Prominent orchardists in the Empire 
state are keenly alive to the vast need 
of improvement in packing and grad- 
ing epples. A leading grower writes 
American Agriculturist that if dealers 
cnd orchardists do not unite on some 
—_ for preventing cider apples being 
P med off on the consumer for No 1 
‘tock, apple markets of the future will 
be seriously endangered. He says the 
states protect the farmer in the mat- 
ter of fertilizers by compelling the 
sacks to be labeled to show what they 
contain. He believes the farmer and 
apple dealer should be willing to do as 
well by the public, and endeavor to se- 
cure uniform state laws in this respect. 

An extensive New York apple dealer 
and exporter says he believes the best 
solution for this problem is for a gen- 
eral law to be enacted the same as in 
Canada. In 1901 the Canadian par- 
liament passed a rigid law reg- 
ulating the packing and grading of 
ap! This, as now in effect, pro- 
vides that the container must bear the 
full name and address of the seller or 
Also the name of the variety 





yacker, 

2 fruit, and the grade. Number 1 or 
XXX apples are proscribed as well- 
grown specimens of one,variety, sound, 
nearly uniform in size, of good color, 
normal shape, and not less than 90% 


and worm 
Ifa 
of 


must be free from scab 
holes, bruises and other defects. 
ge contains more than 15% 

f up to specified qualifications, 
t packer is considered to have made 
resentations, and is liable to 
not exceeding $1 for each 
found to be not up to quali- 
amen fruit inspectors 
right to examine at all times 
it suspected of being falsely 


f ep 
j rey 


\ lealers 


at eastern markets of 
t ted States say that one reason 
why Oregon, Colorado and California 


box fruit commands such fancy prices 


t ts east of the Mississippi river 
is that their packing is perfect. The 
1 apple shippers’ association 
general rule for determining 


i second grade apples, which 
i y followed throughout the east, 
1 no doubt result in a vast im- 
ment in paces in lieu of rigid 

Ss This rule is as follows: 
as standard for size for No 1 ap- 
ples shall not be less than 2% inches 
1 eter and shall include such va- 


is Ben Davis, Wealthy, Twenty 


ul , Baldwin, Greening and other 
ieties kindred in size. The standard 
inite, Russet, Winesap, Jona- 

han, Missouri Pippin and other va- 


kindred in size shall be not less 
han 2144 inches, and further, No 1 ap- 
ill at the time of picking 
ally from the action of 


be 
free 


S$ sn 


ractic 


Worms, defacement of the surface or 
broken skin, They shall be hand picked 
from the tree, a bright and normal 
C re and shapely in form, No 2 apples 

ill be hand picked from the tree; 
shall not be smaller than 2% inches in 


diameter; the skin must not be broken 
or the apples bruised. This class must 
be faced and packed with as much care 
as No 1 fruit.” 
eae canna 

Paraguayan Tea—In South America 
there is a heavy consumption of Par- 
aguayan tea, known as yerba mate or 
Jesuits’ tea. It is claimed Brazil ex- 
ports 30,000 and Paraguay 5000 tons 
of this product each year. It is a mild 
stimulant and is in great favor with 
field laborers in the farm districts of 
South America. It is not unusual for 
women to consume 10 to 12 cups daily. 
The tea is comparatively cheap, sell- 
ing at 8 to 10 cents per pound. The 
tea consists of leaves made from a tree 
indigenous to South America, being of 
the holly spectes. The tea goes through 


BUS¥NESS NOTICE. 


For the Lhnd’s Sal s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. key enrich the earth. 














various processes before being ready 
for consumers. The plant grows well 
between latitudes 20 and 28 degrees 
south. According to consular advices 
furnished the United States depart- 
ment of commerce and labor, yerba 
mate should do well in some of our 
southern states, although some doubt 
this. 





The Yield of Peppermint to the acre 
varies greatly according to conditions, 
In response to inquiry from G. S., Kit- 
titas county, Wash, the yield of oil 
runs ten to 50 pounds to the acre, 
averaging 15 to 25 pounds. The chief 
producing section is southern Michi- 
gan, with moderate quantities of oil 
also distilled in northern Indiana, and 
one county in New York. Domestic 
output is obliged to compete with Jap- 
anese oil. 





Mutton Competition—In view of the 
competition between the United States 
and Argentina for the frozen mutton 
trade of Great Britain, figures show- 
ing sheep supply of Argentina are in- 
teresting. Official South American or- 
gans give the number of sheep in the 
province of Buenos Aires in 1904 at 
75,800,000. On January 1, this year, 
the United States was estimated to 
possess 42,900,000 head of sheep. 


Basket and Question Box, 


Scale on Apple Twigs—R. L., New 


York: The twig you send is badly 
infested with the scurfy scale, an in- 
sect common on apple, pear and other 
trees and shrubs. It attacks the Jap- 
anese quince seriously. Early in June 
spray the tree with one pound whale- 
oil soap in six gallons water. The 
insects are hatching usually early in 
June and the spraying should be done 
at that time. Vash the trunk and 
main branches as soon as. possible 
with a strong solution of soap and 
water, using one pound soap in one 
gallon water. Put it on witn a stiff 
broom or scrubbing brush. 








Sugar Beet Pulp—J. G. F., New 
York: It has been estimated that at 
least 60% of the total weight of the 
sugar beet crop, exclusive of the tops, 
is returned as beet pulp, with practi- 
cally no change in its composition ex- 
cept the extraction of the greater por- 
tion of the sugar, content. When the 
beets are received at the sugar factory 
they are washed and sliced into small 
strips about inches long, % inch 
wide and 1-16 inch thick. These are 
called cossettes. They pass directly 
from the slicer into a large tank where 
running water extracts the sugar. The 
pulp is drawn off and transferred to 
the press, where the free moisture is 
expelled and the material is then car- 
ried to the pit or silo outside. After 
having been in the silo for several 
months the pulp is improved in pala- 
tability and feeding value. The Em- 
pire beet sugar company at Lyons, N 





Y, is the only one operated in that 
state. 
ao 
Artichokes for Market—B. Bros, 
New Jersey: Tubers can be sécured 


through any of the large seed houses 
in early spring. They may be planted 
in well drained light soils as soon as 
the ground can be worked. Even on 
poor, gravelly soils they yield well. 
The drills should be 8 feet apart and 
the tubers dropped 18 to 24 inches 
asunder. Cultivation is the same as for 
potatoes, though they will succeed with 
less if the ground is free from weeds, 
When they shade the soil they may be 
laid by. When grown for market they 
are harvested like potatoes or left in 
the ground until needed. Frost does 
not injure but improves them; they 
can be dug with a pickax in midwin- 
ter. Unless left in the ground or 
stored in pits or in sand in a root cel- 
lar, they shrivel and lose their quality. 
Properly grown they ‘will yield 200 
bushels tubers or more per acre. The 
White and the Red Brazilian generally 
yield the largest crops. The crop re- 
quires about five months to mature. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 























































Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a 

world beater, using 3 to 6h. p. less than any other 
to do the same work. 

We have filled a l4x 4 silo in 6 hours and can do 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos every fail and we 
have to “go some” to do it. We figure on filling a TT 
16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 
fill silos with, Very truly youre, 

Baldwin. 


Wilder’s Whirlwind Silo Filler 


is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it's the result of years of development 
and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or 
shreds and elevates all at one operation, and does it faster and with lcss power than 
,any Other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
\ and quickly moved fror: place to place. Is low-down 
and handy to feod; quickly adjusted; traveling apron 
need not be taken apart when machine is moved 
= Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and a 
simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 
for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 
\ Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 
\ through before you buy a Silo Filler. 


= ; Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 
: Dept, 14 Monroe, Mich. 








Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, + 
Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
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New Stee! Roofing and Siding 


Painted red on both sides 


$2.00 Per 100 Square Feet. 


Most durable and economical covering for Roofing, Siding or Ceiling, for Barna, Sheda, Semcon, 
Ohurches, sonbtey Houses, Cribs, ete. Cheaper and will last longer any other materi 
0. 


six and eight feet long. We Pay the Fi reight 


to all points East of Colorado, cmnant Indian Territory, Okiahoma and Texas. Write for prices for shipment 
to such points. This roofing at $2.00 per square is our No. 10 grade, flat, semi-hardened. #2.10 for corrugated, 
ao te gay § or groeees standing seam. 62.25 for brick siding and beaded ceiling or siding. No experience 
Bend our order for immediate shipment. We have othe grades. 
E FOR’ F EE CATALOGUE No. C- 2% _ on Building Material, Wire, Pipe, Plumbing Material, 
ture, ‘Household Goods, etc. We Buy at Gherttl.’ and Receivers’ Sales. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. 


Stores, 
Sheets 


necessary 
WRI 
Furnitu: 













































The SMALLEY Modern SILO FILLER 


takes less power because it is the only blower that provides for the 
epeed of the fan according to elevation. 
t has greater capacity and is 

PAT to operate She anany other 
eilo filler. It makes accidents 

sible. And this machine 

cost you less money than other 

ines anywhere near its capacity. 


THE SMALLEY 


pes the reputation of being the best Silo 
iller that money will ane SD IT Is. 
years of practical experience are back of 

it, with no dissatisfied customers. Hun- 
dreds testify to its superiority over others. 
Our FREE Catalogue will tell 4 Fit all 
Oe if Modern 1 











The Farmers 
Handy Wagon is the original 
low-down wagon. It was invented by 
@ farmer to make farm work lighter. He knew 
by experience the hard work of loading and unload- 
ing high-wheeled wagons. He wanted a wagon that. 
would be low-down—easy to load and easy to draw—that 
would roll over soft ground without cutting in, The 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON 


fis the perfected result of his efforts to solve the farm wagon 
problem, We are making a wagon that is especially fitted for 
all sorts of farm work, that can be sold at a reasonable price, 
and warranted for five years. Al! dealers sel! it. It takes 
quite a catalogue to tell all about it, and it makes mighty 
interesting reading. Write direct to us fora copy. It’s free. 
FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., Saginaw, Mich. 
Branches: Kansas City and Des Moines. 
Makers of Handy AU Steet Silos and Handy Hay and Stock Rack. Catalogs free. 





Ling, cae ae Send for catalog. 
HEEBNER & SONS,No. 15 Broad Bt., Lansdale, Pa, 
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QREAT SEPARATOR, coNTEST 


en’s 


SEPARATOR 


Convention 


Our Clai 

We will place a Sharples Tubular beside 
env other separator and guarantee the Tu- 
bulartocutin half any record for clean 

@ the other machine can make, 

’ e Chalienge 

Three competitors, each beaten hundreds 
of times singly, band together and enter a 
contest against the 
Sharples Tubular. Pro- 
viding the “combine- 
of-three” are allowed 
to furnish the milk. 
Providing the ‘com. 
bine-of-three” 





quantity of milk. Pro- 

viding the “combine- 

of-three” run three ma- 

chines, andifanyone ¢ 

leaves less than double 

the fat ofthe Sharples 

Tubular they win, The 

“combine-of-three” select cold, hard-skim- 

ming cows’ milk (620 to 70°) 200 be. atarun. 

e esuit 

Bharples bebe pC py 05 

“The Combine | A}pha wal.. 2 
4% United States.... .125 


mry, 
the judges mutu- 
pon. Write for complete re- 


ue 


no 


Babcock Tester Expert, 





nowit by the lump and tho . 
imp—a hard, bony growth on the inner side 

of the hock joint, usually low down and a li 
tle forward of the center of the leg—a quick 
hitch with the sound leg, and a stiff movo- 
ment of the lame leg, bear'ng the weight on 

the toe, most noticeable in starting. 

New cases, old and bad cases, the very worst 
cases where tiring has failed, are cured 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


uaranteed to cure the lameness for good 
—may or may not take off the lump. Easily 
used by anybody, and a single 45-minute a 
lication usually does the work—occasional- 
y two required. Write for Free Horse Boo 
before ordering. It givesall the particulars 
and tells you what to do for other kinds o; 
blemishes, 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il, 


plit Hickory 


4s our trade mark, found | only on 
good buggies. It stands for quality, 
workmanship, material, Stands for 
more value at same price of others. 
tands for every improvement worth hav- 
ing, for 90 days free trial, 2 years guaran- 
tee. Stands for money back if you want it. 


$35 Split Hickory Marvel 


A world beater, low 
It costs 








ng " r 
e tellsall it 





D TO-DAY 44 Fr R E E 
PERM TELEPHONE 
Our farm telephones are the best—never get out of order. 
Connect farms with cities, the depot, the doctor and your 
neighbots. Keep you posted on market prices and the world’s 
happenings. Send name for 30 days trial offer. Standard 
T me & Electric Co., 208 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





The BEERY BIT Prevents 
his _and all other accidents 
" >) caused by horses. 
+> OUR BITS 
Pa IN ONE * ee 
Send for 10 days’ trial that proves. 


PROF. J. R. BEERY. Pleasant Hill, Obio 





Veterinarians use 
Pratts Prepared Fever Powder. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


BARN AND PASTURE 


How Feed Affects Dairy Products. 


WELLS W. COOKE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Green grass, clover and carrots are 
well known to give a yellow color to 
milk and butter. Of the grains, corn 
and oats probably tend to produce a 
milk most satisfactory for * general 
household use. On the other hand, 
buckwheat middlings has the most 
injurious effect. The feed affects the 
hardness of the butter, that is, its abil- 
ity to stand up in hot weather, and 
also its grain. Corn and oats make 
a good grained butter, wheat bran and 
linseed meal a poor grained, while if 
buckwheat middlings are fed in large 
quantities a butter is produced that 
looks and cuts like lard. Gluten meal 
rich in fat makes a soft butter, while 
cottonseed meal has the most pro- 
nounced effect of all the feeds in mak- 
ing the butter hard. 

The phase of the question most in- 
teresting to the dairyman is, what 
should be fed to increase the amount 
of fat in the milk. So far no satis- 
factory affirmative answer has been 
given. The present belief of those who 
have studied the problem most thor- 
oughly is that feed does not affect the 
richness of the milk, that is, the 
pounds butter fat in each 100 pounds 
milk. The present doctrine is that 
each cow has her own normal richness 
of milk, due to her individuality and 
her ancestry. This richness varies in 
different cows; in some it is three 
pounds fat per 100 pounds milk, oth- 
ers four pounds, some five pounds and 
a few still higher. Any good, healthy 
food given in proper quantity will 
bring the cow up to this normal qual- 
ity of milk and after that no change 
of food can change quality, either to 
make it richer or poorer. 
~ The belief is prevalent that when 
cows are turned to pasture in the 
spring the change from dry feed to 
wet induces a larger flow of poorer 
milk. Indeed, this idea is so grounded 
in dairy thought, that it is incorpora- 
ted in the laws of some states that al- 
low a poorer quality of milk to be sold 
during May and June than during the 
rest of the year. I have tested this 
matter both with my own herd and 
with some 300 cows belonging to sev- 
eral different farms and representing 
widely varying environment, feed and 
care. In some cases the milk improv- 
ed slightly when the cows went to pas- 
ture, in some it changed in the oppo- 
esite direction. The average was prac- 
tically no change, 

Wry MILK FAT VARIES. 

Yet every dairyman knows that milk 
varies in its richness If, then, this 
is not due to the feed, what is the 
cause? Most of the variation is due 
to the changes in connection with the 
progress of the period of lactation. 
Just after a cow calves, the milk is 
the thinnest it is to be anytime in the 
year and it remains with but little 
«change in quality until the cow gets in 
calf again. Then as the quantity of 
milk gradually decreases, the per cent 
of fat slowly rises and the milk is rich- 
est in fat just before the cow goes dry. 
The extent of the variation differs 
widely in different cows. 

There is usually a variation between 
the quality of the milk produced in 
the morning and in the evening. The 
rule is that the richer milk is given at 
the milking that occurs after the 
shorter number of hours between milk- 
ings. If the milking is done in the 
winter at 7 o’clock in the morning and 
5 o’clock in the evening, the evening’s 
milk will be the richer, for there are 
only ten hours between the morning 
and evening milkings. After allowance 
has been made Yor all these causes 
there is still a daily and weekly .fluc- 
tuation in the richness of the milk due 
to causes as yet unknown., But the 
fact of this variation is certain. 

Fright has a powerful influence to 
take the fat out of milk. If the cow ts 
driven to the barn by a barking cur, if 





she is beaten with the milk stool, a less 
quantity of a poorer quality of milk is 
sure to result. If she stands out in 
zero weather until chilled, or is com- 
pelled to occupy a cold stable, the 
owner is punished for his lack of kind- 
ness by a decided lack of milk, and 
cream. In general, it can be said that 
anything that makes the cow uncom- 
fortable in mind or body will both les- 
sen the quantity of milk and decrease 
the per cent of fat. 

The quantity of milk can be varied 
between large extremes, and it can be 
said in general that a cow of the true 
dairy type gives more milk, the more 
food she digests. If a richer milk is 
desired, it must be obtained by getting 
a different cow. In concise language, 
obtain quality of milk by breeding, 
and quality by feeding. 





Breeding and Raising Sheep. 


JOHN H. BENSON, MICHIGAN. 


I purchased a flock of Merinos some 
years since, medium-bodied and 
gummy-wooled. For a time their wool 
weight made them profitable, but 
heavy wools declined and their mut- 
ton carcasses were not ideal. Besides 
they seldom had two lambs. I bought 
a thoroughbred Southdown ram and 
built up a new flock from him, closing 
the old flock out by degrees. This 
made a good advance at minimum ex- 
pense. 

I soon had a hardy flock of heavy 
mutton sheep, usually raising twins, 
with wool lighter, but bringing more 
per pound. I desired to attain three 
points: Large, marketable fleece of 
good weight (the belly of the South- 
down was still rather bare), prolific 
breeders and lambs which matured 
early but were of good size withal. 
T looked about and finally chose the 
Lincolns. 

Paying a good price for an ideal 
ram, I took what proved to be a long 
step in advance. I had already a flock 
of grades, symmetrical, large-bodied, 
medium wooled, healthy, reasonably 
prolific. This cross added to all these 
good qualities, especially in weight and 
excellence of fleece (wool distributed 
over the whole body), number and 
size of lambs, and production and 
value of mutton. As far my ob- 
servation extends, I prefer this course, 
building up on a flock of healthy, 
grade ewes, to costly experiments with 
thoroughbreds. The secret is in 
using the choicest males of the 
desired breed. 

Once the lambs are born, and on their 
nourishing milk, they have few draw- 
backs, except castration and tail cut- 
ting, which should be done early. Yes! 
one thing more which is the bane of 
many valuable flocks—ticks. These 
are easily eliminated by the faithful 
farmer. Neglected sheep overrun by 
ticks should be sheared early. This 
relieves them. The ticks go to the 
lambs, when 1t gets warm. There are 
numerous dips, but I use one which is 
effectual and cheap. Take tobacco 
stems, usually to be had for the ask- 
ing, and brew in a kettle until a strong 
decoction results. 


Growing and Feedin g Roots. 


W. A. M’COY, MERCER COUNTY, PA. 


as 





Preparation for our root crop usu- 
ally begins in the fall or early winter 
by covering the plot to be planted with 
a liberal coat of manure, not only to 
supply plant food but also to furnish 
protection to the ground during win- 
ter. The land is plowed early in May 
and harrowed frequently to thorough- 
ly pulverize the soil, until about the 
last of May or first of June, depending 
on whether the ground is warm enough 
to plant the seed. It is never advisable 
to plant any root crop in a cold soil. 
When we think the ground is in suit- 
able condition and all danger of cold 
snaps past, we give it a thorough har- 
rowing several times, dragging after 


each time with a plank drag until the 
soil is as mellow as a garden should 
be. Then we plant, with a smail hand 
seeder and wheel hoe combined, in 
rows about 28 or 30 inches apart, never 
more. ° 

The seed is of the Golden Tankard 
variety of mangel-wurzels and a long 
yellow carrot, which grows partly 
above ground, making it easier to pull 
than a variety which grows entirely 
below the ground. We always culti- 
vate with a wheel hoe, the first time, 
before the plants are up, following 
the drill marks and keeping as close 
as possible. As soon as they are up, 
we work again and try to work every 
week or as often as needed. When 
the plants are 3 to 4 inches high we go 
through and thin out by hand, leaving 
the mangels about 6 inches apart and 
the carrots 3 inches. This is a very 
tedious job, but if it were not done the 
plants would be too thick to thrive. 

About July 15, if the plants have 
been well cared for, we work again 
and sow turnip seed broadcast, and 
this finishes the cultivation. We also 
sow turnip seed in our corn at the last 
cultivation and always secure a few 
hundred bushels that way. About No- 
vember 1 we begin to pull them, top- 
ping and putting them in bushel crates, 
in which they are hauled to the root 
cellars. When it is full we put the re- 
mainder in piles in the field and cover 
them carefully to avoid freezing. We 
feed the mangels and turnips to our 
cattle and sheep during the winter and 
the carrots to the horses, cutting them 
very fine on a root cutter and feeding 
them only once each day. These are 
given with their grain. We find that 
roots keep our animals in better health 
and save us buying condition powders 
or stock food. 

SS ee’ 

After using a harrow cart one sea- 
son I am satisfied that it is the best 
implement I have on my farm. They 
are light and strong, and I can’t see 
why they should not last a lifetime if 
taken care of. You can’t tip them over 
and they will adjust themselves and 
the driver to any position the team 
will assume; in fact, they work like a 
thing of life. They have a springy seat 
and are comfortable. A boy can cover 
more ground with one than a man 
walking. I cannot recommend the 
cart too highly.—[J. C. Wirts, Wal- 
worth County, Wis. 

Dutch Belted Breeders Meet—The 
19th annual meeting of the Dutch 
Belted cattle association held at New 
York last week showed the growing 
interest taken in this breed. The in- 
crease in membership during the past 
year is three times that of any pre- 
vious year,and the reports of members 
indicate breeding animals to be in 
great demand. A prominent member 
said: “So great is this demand that 
every Dutch Belted animal in the 

Jnited States could be sold within six 
months to private buyers.’”’ There was 
exhibited the silver cup awarded by 
the association at the St Louis world’s 
fair to J. W. Swab of Hancock county, 
O. Announcement was made of 
the official recognition of the associa- 
tion by the bureau of animal industry, 
United States department of agricul- 
ture. The following officers were 
elected: President, J. C. McInnes of 
Vermont; vice-president, D. P. Wil- 
son; secretary-treasurer, H. B. Rich- 
ards of Easton, Pa; chairman execu- 
tive committee, F. B. Sanders. 


I believe the success of swine breed- 
ing will continue until the Yankee pig, 
and his products, will be stuck into 
every market in the world. For when 
we have improved.the quality of our 
product so that everybody will want 
it, and produce it at a price so low 
that every man can buy, it, then will 
the final success in swine breeding 
have been attained.—[Dr F. B,. Mc- 
Neal, Columbiana County, O. 
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Guernsey Breeders in Conference. 





The American Guernsey cattle club 
held its 26th annual session in New 
York city last week. There were about 
40 members present, including promi- 
nent breeders of these cattle from all 

tions. Pres James M. Codman pre- 

i. After Sec William H. Caldwell 

id his report, the meeting drifted 
i one of general discussion upon 
topics of vital interest. The question 
of fees relative to the advance regis- 
ter brought out a lively discussion. 
This work has heretofore been very 
expensive. 

During the three years this depart- 
2 t has been established, Sec Cald- 

| said the club has expended $6012 
from office expenses. In the 
ntime they have received only 
$2159 from fees, thus leaving a very 
decided deficit. This deficiency has 
been met by a loan of $2500 which it 
voted to have extended for the 

co1 g year, to cover the expenses of 
214 cows already entered for the 


7 5 

LIVE STOCK: 
Howard B. Tuttle of Connecticut and 
J. L. Fisher of Pennsylvania, 

In his report Sec Caldwell said the 
number of entries had not materially 
increased. Last year and the one be- 
fore 763 bulls were entered. The num- 
ber of cows entered last year was 1353, 
or a gain of 33 over the year previous. 
A significant fact was that the number 
of transfers was 221 more than in 
1904, thus showing the general distri- 
bution of the Guernsey. During the 
past year 14 new members have been 
added, making 202 now on the roll. 
The club is in good financial standing. 
The receipts during the year have been 
$9548, which added to the balance May 
1, 1904, makes $10,964. With two 
loans, $600 and $2500, added, the total 
receipts for the year were $14,064, 
while the expenses were $13,521. 
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The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America will hold its 20th annual 
meeting at the Yates hotel, Syracuse, 
N Y, June 7-8, 1905. New officers will 
be elected and important business 
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AT THE DE HIRSCH AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL IN NEW JERSEY 


See Page 575 
The hand separator at the Baron de Hirsch agricultural school is put 


to daily practical use by the students in the dairy department. 


The Jewish 


boys here trained become skilled and practical dairynten. Many of them 
have taken charge of large creameries and dairies after leaving the school. 
The article in this issue on Page $75 giving details of the methods” used 
in the dairy department of that institution, is worth careful study. 


advanced register. This matter was 
finally satisfactorily adjusted by the 
passage of a resolution which provides 
for the payment of a fee for each cow 
that is entered. Quarterly payments 
of $5 each are to be made in advance, 
the first payment to be made at the 
time of entry. At the end of the year, 
or when a cow has qualified and en- 
titled her to a certificate of entry to 
the advanced register, the owner is to 
pay an additional $5, making $25 in 
all. An entrance fee of $10 on bulls is 
also incorporated. This to take effect 
after date of passage, May 10, 1905. 
The question of making some 
changes in the constitution and by- 
laws was discussed, but the matter 
was laid over until next year for ac- 
tion at the annual meeting. The new- 
ly elected officers are as follows: 
James M. Codman of Massachusetts, 
president; A; J. Cassatt and J. th 
Fisher, both of Philadelphia, vice- 
presidents; ‘William H. Caldwell of 
Peterboro, N!H, secretary-treasurer; 
members of‘the executive committee, 


transacted. Several amendments to 
the constitution and by-laws will be 
acted.-upon. Wednesday evening a re- 
ception will be held in the assembly 
rooms of the hotel. Thursday even- 
ing Prof C. F. Curtis of the Iowa agri- 
cultural college will deliver an ad- 
dress upon Holstein characteristics, in- 
cluding points in their care and man- 
agement. All persons invited to at- 
tend these meetings. For further in- 
formation address Sec Frederick L. 
Houghton of Brattleboro, Vt. 


Silk Culture in Italy—During May 
and June about 1,000,000 women are 
busily engaged in feeding silk worms 
in Italy. The inddstry in that coun- 
try is all-important, the annual output 
of raw silk aggregating 9,800,000 
pounds, about 20% of the world’s pro- 
duction. Japan and China are the only 
countries that turn out larger quanti- 
ties of silk than Italy. The female 
workers in silk establishments of Lom- 
bardy receive wages of 19 to 21 cents 
per work day of 11 to 12 hours. 


AND DAIRY 


farm purposes and thatits wearing 
fully recommend the S. Cream 


last a good many years to come.” 





This beautiful Jersey Cow was owned and entered by F. H. Scribner, Rosendale, 
Wis., at the St. Louis Exhibition in the Dairy Cow demonstration for the ** Most Economic 
Production of Butter,”’ and also for the ** Most Economic Production of Milk,” and won 
the Championship of the World in both points over all breeds competing. 

Read what her owner says about Cream Separators : 


“Rosendale, Wis., March 8, 1905, 


“Tam pleased to be able tosayto you that I have used the United 
States Cream Separator for more than ten years. I used the first one 
for several years, and later exchanged it fora larger one of the latest 
styles. I amsatisfied that the U.S. Separator is the best separator for 

ualities are of the best, and cheer- 


urchase a Separator for its durability, simplicity and construction. 
tis aclean skimmer and easily cared for. We have used our separator 
twice a day and skimmed the milk from 30 cows and it never failed to 
do the work which it was requiredto do. To all appearances it will 


The U. §. SEPARATOR holds the WORLD'S RECORD for cleanest skimming. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing Warehouses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, La Crosse, Wis., Sioux City, Ia., Kansas City, 
Mo., Salt Lake City, Utah, San Francisco, Cal,, Portland, Ore., Buffalo, N. Y., Portland, Me., Mon’ 
and Sherbrooke, Que., Hamilton, Ost., Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver. 
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eparator to anyone intending to 







F. H. SCRIBNER.” 
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A Perfect Machine 


The Reid Hand Separator is built along the lines of 
honesty, simplicity and effect- 
iveness. No standing on tip- 
toe to fill can or getting =r 
knees to clean or adjust. It’sa 





hand separa 
Will lgst a life-time. The 


Reid Hand 
Separator 


ig guaranteed to do just 
what is claimed for it, and 
if the buyer is not satistied 
with it, the money will be 
refunded, Credit and 30 
days’ free trial, ¥ desired. 
Write at once for catalogue. 


A. H. REID CREAMERY & 
DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
Philadelphia. 


Agents —»vean & Co., Minneapelis, Minn., and 
Moewer-Harwood Co., Cedar Rapids, lows. 

















$100 REWARD 


for any case of colic, curb, 
splints, contracted or knotted 
cords, recent shoe boils, splints 
or callous that cannot be per- 
manently and positively cured, 
if directions are followed, by 


TUTTLE’S 


it relieves cures Spevine, ® Bone. Cockle 
Seratehes, Crease Heel, "Feaneen Sere Gecke 
Shoulders, Bruises, Wire Cute, Collier and ag 2 y 





















endorsed by Adams Express C ‘Chicege Fi 
ms Express Co., c re 
and others. Tuttie's Amert wy ~ rT never fail. 
Tuttie’s Coney. Elixte stops the pains and aches of mankind 
instantly. Our 100-page book, “Veterinary Experience” free. 
Tuttle's Elixir Co., 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of all other Elixirs, Tuttle's ts the only gonetne 
Avoid all diisters; they are only temporary relies. 


bber‘lire 


Itea 














No wonder it’s I 
Pratts Veterinary Liniment, 





Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila, Over 80 yearsolé, 















$1 Is THE PRICE 
| Saved on Our 

: or 

_ KING se ROAD 
~ Our new plen and 
wonderful offer with 
our 1005 catalog sent 
free for the ~ bam 
Favorite Cge. Nfg, Co. 


1418 Dayton Block, 
Cincinnati,O. Ine. 




















Satisfaction 


is the first re- 
Sie 'nect. Fes 
both try 


| No trouble, no repairs. Proof against heat, cold, rain 
dnd sun. Sand or gravel surfaced. Send for samples, 
booklet and prices. 
Asphalt Ready Roofing Co.,80 Pine St.,New York 
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rness 


mail, All 
to givesat- 


We 
sell custom 
es.Guaran 


ce list 
The KING HARNESS Co. 
® Lake &t. 
Owege, Tioga Oo., N. ¥. 


Saw Mills 








From 4 h.p. size to largest made. Favor- 
itesin e lumber district, because high- 
est grad Trimmers, Planers, Wood 


e. 
Saws, Shingle and Lath Mills, etc. Catalog free. 


merican Saw Mill Machinery Go., 
605 Engineering Bidg., New York. 
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What Makes a Nation Great? 


The perfection to which agriculture 
jhas been developed in Japan accounts 
in no small measure for that nation’s 
present power. The tillable area of 
Japan is mostly cut up into small fields 
and even plots, each under the highest 
possible culture. If these areas were 
‘put into one field it would make a 
tract of less than 20,000 square miles, 
or about the size of the single state 
of West Virginia. From this limited 
area Japan produces all the cultivated 
food she consumes, and her exports of 
food products exceed her imports. 

Germany is another nation which 
persists in going to almost any. ex- 
treme to foster its agriculture. The 
new German tariff is specially designed 
to protect the farmers of Germany 
against foreign produce, and there is 
general agreement among the various 
political parties in Germany in favor 
of its agrarian policy. 

On the other hand, England affords 
a striking example of the sacrifice of 
agriculture to manufactures. Almost 
without exception the population in 
rural districts of England shows 2 
gradual and steady decrease, only half 
as many farm laborers are employed 
as 20 years ago, while the fall in the 
rental value and market price of farm 
land is something fearful. 

This decline in agricultural values in 
England-becomes more alarming with 
each passing year. A Lancashire estate 
of some 600 acres which as late as 
1901 sold for $110,000 has just -been 
probated at half that figure because 
no buyer could be found. On smaller 
farms of 80 to 100 acres sales are made 
at one-half to one-third what the prop- 
erty cost five, ten or 20 years ago. 
Rents have decreased in similar pro- 
portion. Still Joseph Chamberlain’s 


EDITORIAL 


7 
scheme of protection for the Brit- 
ish farmer against foreign com- 
petition makes slow headway. To 
ship produce by rail 50 to 200 
miles up to London sometimes costs 
more than the freight on Ameri- 
can produce from Chicago to Liver- 
pool or London! 

France has been able to hold her 
own as well as she has only because of 
the liberality and intelligence with 
which. her national and ’ocal govern- 
ments have fostered the science and 
practice of agriculture. Russia’s pres- 
ent plight, on the contrary, is largely 
due to the depressed condition of her 
agriculture and the ignoranee of her 
peasant population. 

All experience confirms the impera- 
tive necessity of a prosperous agricul- 
ture to any nation that would insure 
its permanency. This matter comes 
right home to us here in our own 
country and in each state with in- 
creasing force. While America as a 
whole has enjoyed agricultural pros- 
perity for a number of years, the in- 
creasing competition of Argentina and 
Canada in foreign markets, and the 
various injustices that prey upon our 
domestic producers, make it impera- 
tive that American agriculture be fos- 
tered with the utmost intelligence from 
now on. 

As might be expected, most of the 
transportation companies look askance 
at the recent public deliveries of the 
president and Sec Taft on the control 
of freight rates. This was clearly man- 
ifested at last week’s wind up of the 
international railway congress, which 
has been in session at Washington. 
After prolonged discussion, in which 
every country where railways are op- 
erated was represented, the railway 
congress unanimously gave. voice to a 
conclusion that the transportation 
companies should be generally let 
alone in the fixing of rates. While 
acknowledging that rates should be 
charged without arbitrary discrimina- 
tion to all shippers under like condi- 
tions, the railroad congress maintained 
that the making of these rates should, 
after all, have plenty of elasticity in 
order “to permit the development of 
traffic, and to produce the greatest re- 
sults to the public and to the railroads 
themselves.” The railroad men in 
conference were evidently dead set 
against anything like government rate 
control. It is perhaps just as well to 
have thus definitely stated their atti- 
tude of mind at a time when the sub- 
ject is so prominently before the peo- 
ple. The New York produce exchange, 
through a communication last week 
to the United States senate committee 
on interstate commerce, is also against 
conferring rate-making powers on the 
commission, 

e-.-——ti‘“C;CO 

It is gratifying to note the success 
which has attended the international 
live stock exposition held each De- 
cember at Chicago. Now the directors 
announce that the erection of a new 
and adequate show building is practi- 
cally assured and tihat the exposition 
for 1905 will be in many ways far in 
advance of all previous shows, com- 
bining many new features, as well as 
all of the desirable phases of previous 
years. The financial support is partic- 
ularly gratifying and it is to be hoped 
that the stockmen throughout Ohio, 
Ontario, etc, as well as the west will 
this year appreciate and take advan- 
tage of the opportunities for education 
and advertisement which the interna- 
tional show offers. 


Small .fruits and vegetable gardens 
are just now very much in the minds 
of farmers, and’ the season has been 
fairly propitious to date. Strawberries 
have moved northward freely, begin- 
ning with Florida some weeks ago, the 
supply for northern and eastern mar- 
kets Just now coming from the middle 
south, working rapidly into Jersey and 
the Delaware peninsula. The goose- 
berry, so little known to many farm- 








ers, Will be given special attention in 
American Agriculturist of next week 
through an article written by O. M. 
Taylor of the New York experiment 
station; illustrated with American and 
European types of the fruit. Cc. L. 
Allen, long identified with garden and 
trucking interests on Long Island, will 
write upon the importance of tilth for 
root crops. Prof Samuel Fraser of 
Cornell will present some helpful hints 
about growing carrots, and M. B. 
Jones, one of the largest growers of 
watermelons in Georgia, will point out 
some of the requisites of success with 
that crop. 

American Agriculturist is in hearty 
sympathy with the movement for bet- 
tering the milk supply of New York 
city as to quality. We can be- 
speak the co-operation of thou- 
sands of dairymen, who have been 
longing.for reforms on the part of the 
dealer for many years. What con- 
cerns the farmers most, however, is 
not the handling and distribution of 
milk in New York city, but the hand- 
ful of men who meet at their own 
calling, and fix the price of the prod- 
uct to the farmer at such a low rate 
that he is ground down to the starva- 
tion point ail the time. The present 
way of fixing the price of milk, regard- 
less of the cost of production, is neither 
reasonable nor just. All the producer 
asks is a scale of prices for the year 
that will permit him to live and return 
him a reasonable compensation for 
his services. 





Among the novel inventions is a 
flour mill on wheels. A bright mind in 
the spring wheat territory has been re- 
cently granted patents on such a de- 
vice. It consists of an especially ar- 
ranged box car fitted with a diminu- 
tive flour mill, engine, cleaning ma- 
chinery and grain bin. The inventor 
claims he can construct, within the 
limitations of a common freight car, a 
flour mill with a capacity of 100 bar- 
rels daily. His idea is to haul the car 
through such portions of the wheat 
raising sections of the northwest as 
have few flour mills. It is safe to as- 
sume that the quantity and quality of 
flour turned out by this miniature miil 
are still a matter of conjecture. 

—S- — 

Just now thousands of dollars’ worth 
of farm machinery is being shipped 
into the country, which will never again 
be protected from the damaging ac- 
tion of the weather during its period 
of usefulness. If statistics could be 
assembled portraying the percentage 
of farm machinery adequately protect- 
ed, they would probably show that not 
over 5% of the total amount used is 
carefully housed. This exposure means 
great financial loss to farmers, since 
the period of usefulness of a machine, 
such as mower, binder or planter, is 
reduced practically a half, owing to 
exposure to winter rains and snows. 
Arrangements for protecting these im- 
plements should be made at the time 
they are purchased, or earlier. If a 
storeroom is not available, it should 
be provided, and at once, since sum- 
mer rains are practically as destructive 
as those of the winter. 

>— 

A new course of study and practice 
may well be introduced into such agrit- 
cultural colleges as do not now give it. 
We refer to a course that shall com- 
bine the theory of construction of en- 
gines, particularly gasoline engines, 
with experience in their practical use. 
The engine, in one form or another, is 
destined soon to come into universal 
use on our farms, and it is important 
that our young mem know how to han- 
dle, repair and operate the different 
types of engines. This is a pYactical 
feature of education that need not take 
much time, yet that will be of great 
value to students. The trouble with 
the average college-taught young man 
is that he is “all at sea” when it comes 
to almost any kind of farm machinery. 
A good, practical course in mechanics 
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should be provided, with instructions 
in the operation of engines as one of 
its features. Colleges should turn out 
men who can do things with~- their 
hands! How long before the faculty 
of each college shall wake up to the 
realization that what is learned 
through the finger tips will stay by 
the pupil, be more useful to him and 
have a greater influence in developing 
his mind, will and judgment, than 
most of the lectures and book studies 
he receives? 





Valuable Experiences with Onions. 
F. L. BURT, HARTFORD COUNTY, CT. 


My business consists of growing most 
of the garden vegetables, the larger 
part of which I sell to peddlers, who 
take them at the farm, the balance be- 
ing shipped to retail an@ wholesale 
dealers. Like many others, I have often 
found some of the much advertised new 
varieties of less value than the old, but 
would like to say a word for the Aus- 
tralian Yellow Globe onion. Had two 
acres of sandy loam soil in onions in 
1904. I applied 1400 pounds fertilizer 
per acre at seeding time and 400 pounds 
after the second weeding. On about 
one-quarter of the area, seed of the 
Australian Yellow Globe variety was 
sown; the remainder to Yellow Globe 
Danvers and Early Red, using five 


-pounds seed per acre of all varieties. 


All the seed germinated well, and at 
the close of the first weeding the stand 
of plants in the: rows was all that could 
be desired: Maggots then attacked the 
entire crop. Australian plants suffered 
much less than either of the other 
kinds. A few days after the appear- 
ance of the maggot I applied eight bar- 
rels wood ashes to one acre, and not 
having more, the balance received none. 
The maggots did not thin the acre top- 
dressed with ashes as much as where 
none was applied, but it did not entire- 
ly check them. The yield was about 
100 bushels per acre above the field 
where no ashes were applied: 

The tops on the onions of all the va- 
rieties began to fall and cure about the 
middle of August. The Australian Globe 
gave a superior yield and, cured with 
an extremely small neck and a meas- 
ured bushel would exceed by two or 
three pounds either our best yellow or 
red varieties. This crop gave good sat- 
isfaction, sold as an early onion jate 
in August and September, bringing 
from 85 cents to $1 a bushel. I think 
this variety is the best of. all foreign 
sorts and will prove a valuable sort for 
winter keeping. 








Russia’s Home and War Affairs. 


—_ 


A long, deep sigh of relief was 
drawn throughout Russia on Sunday, 


as the much dreaded May-day was 
brought to a close. It was a day of 
triumph for the military and failure 


for the revolutionists. None of the 
anti-government demonstrations min- 
gled with bomb throwing, were pos- 
sible, so well was the situation han- 
died by the armed patrol. Whatever 
minor disturbances there were partook 
in no way of the nature of a riot 
and were quickly dispersed by the 
( icks. 

As to news in the far east, nothing 
has been given out in the 

t week. The Russian and Japanese 
armies have been almost simulta- 
neously reported on the offensive and 
repulsed, and the movements of the 
hostile fleets are matters of surmise. 
The question of France’s breach of 
neutrality has not yet quite dropped 
out of discussion, but it is aimost gen- 
erally believed, that the French gov- 
ernment acted according to its own 
dictates in such matters and with no 
intentional bad faith toward Japan. 


authentic 





Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The schools in many of the states 
observed Thursday, May 18, as “Hague 
day.” In Ohio particularly the peace 


novement was commemorated in the 
schools by recitations, songs, read- 
ings, ete, relating to peace. It is now 


six years since the first Hague con- 
ference was held. 





Somewhat of a sensation was cre- 
sited during the final session of the 
American cotton manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation at Knoxville (Tenn) by B. W. 


Hunt’s address on the negro question. 
Mr Hunt is a northerner who has for 
the past 30 years resided in Georgia. 
His opinion after that period of time 


is that the negro is absolutely unfit for 
mill work and an unreliable laborer 
in all the husbandry of the farm. The 
preservation of caste, he says, is a ne- 
cessity to the industrial thrift of the 
south. 


Hiram Cronk, last survivor of the 
war of 1812, who only two weeks ago 
celebrated his 105th birthday, died last 
Saturday at Dunn Brook, N Y. 





Poor Omaha had to be slighted on 
the president’s journey homeward 
from his western trip, in order that 
See Loeb might dodge a summons in 
a $35,000 damage suit by Mae Wood. 
3y changing the schedvle of the spe- 


cial train, the Nebraska city was 
avoided. Miss Wood sued Sec Loeb, 


ex-Postmaster Wynne and J. Martin 
Miller, consul at Aix-la-Chapelle for 
$35,000, for securing and withholding 
the love letters alleged to have been 
written to her by Senator Platt of New 
York. She wishes to publish the let- 
ters with others of her collection in a 
volume to bear some such title as 
“Love Letters of a Senator.” 





The United States supreme court’s 
decision in the case of the Chinaman, 
Ju Toy, is interesting just now, when 
attempts are being made to negotiate 
a treaty restricting immigration from 
China. It would seem to show that 
the Chinese are already diseriminated 
against, even beyond the requirements 
of the present exclusion law, which will 
soon expire through limitation. Ju 
was born in this country, which would 
ordinarily make him ah American citi- 
zen and not subject to exclusion. When 
that worthy celestial after a visit to 
China returned to his native shores, he 
was summarily ordered deported by 
the secretary of the department of 
commerce and labor. He appealed to 
the federal courts in the matter, but 
the order of the department was sus- 
——s and Ju must leave the United 
states, 


Foreign life insurance companies, 
with the exception of the German con- 
cerns, will be practically driven out 
of Austria if the government of that 
country carries out its proposed ac- 
tion against them. At present, in or- 
der to do business in Austria,-foreign 
companies are obliged to invest and 
keep invested in the Austrian govern- 
ment securities a sum equal to their 
total liabilities, Documents showing 
such investments are required to be 
filed with the authorities. For the 
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past nine years these have been filed, 
by consent of the tax assessment offi- 
cials, without the payment of stamp 
duties thereon. The high court of 
Austria has now announced that the 
foreign life insurance companies must 
not only pay the stamp tax, amount- 
ing to $683 on each $200,000 invest- 
ment, but that the duties on all invest- 
ments for the past nine years will also 
be collected. At that rate the com- 
panies can no longer continue in busi- 
ness. The foreign diplomats have re- 
quested that before the final decision 
is rendered in the matter the finance 
ministry give it full consideration. 
German and Austrian concerns are ex- 
empt from stamp duty. 





Admiral Sigsbee’s squadron has been 
detailed to bear the alleged body of 
John Paul Jones, recently recovered 
in Paris, to its final resting place, 
probably at Annapolis, Ind, the seat of 
the naval academy. 





It is a satisfaction to note that, af- 
ter all, interest is keen on the part of 
the administration in agitating for 
railroad rate reform. While being 
banqueted at Denver last week, Pres 
Roosevelt again came out strongly in 
favor of government control in regu- 
lating freight rates. “I have spoken 
of the policy of extending the powers 
of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion,” he said, “and of giving them 

particularly the power to fix rates 
and to have the rates that they fix go 
into effect practically at once. That 
represents in my mind part of what 
should be the general policy of this 
country.” Last week, too, Sec Taft of 
the war department stated before the 
international railway congress that 
railway rate legislation must come and 
advised the railroad men to aid and 
not hinder it. At the same time, how- 
ever, we hear that the senate will 
probably stop short at this part of the 
railroad regulation, which makes the 
need for the public’s keeping up the 
fight all the more urgent. 


Two frightful disasters occurred Yast 
week, adding many more to the al- 
ready long list of deaths due to acci- 
dents which have happened since the 
first of the year. One was a tornado 
which swept over Snyder, Okla, strik- 
ing death to 100 persons and bringing 
destruction to a tremendous amount of 
property. The other was caused by 
the collision at Harrisburg, Pa, of the 
Cleveland and Cincinnati express with 
a wrecked freight train, and the conse- 
quent exploding of a car filled with 
50,000 pounds of dynamite. More than 
20 people, some passengers and some 
trainmen, were killed, and almost four- 
score either burned, scalded, crushed 
or with bones broken. 





Absolute secrecy is being maintained 
in regard to the Bowen-Loomis con- 
troversy. Mr Loomis, the acting sec- 
retary of state, last week handed to 
Pres Roosevelt, who is conducting the 
investigation, a formal answer to the 
charges made by Mr Bowen against 
his official integrity while American 
minister to Venezuela. Its contents 
are withheld, probably until the close 
of the proceedings. One of the mem- 
bers of the cabinet has recommended 
that both parties to the affair be 
dropped at once from public service. 
Such a course is not looked upon with 
favor by other members, however, at 
least not until a full inquiry has been 
made, and the blame placed where it 
belongs. 





The Swedish parliament has ex- 
pressed itself in full accord with 
Crown Prince Regent Gustave’s recent 
proposals for the settlement of Nor- 
way’s consular grievances. It ap- 
proves of the very arrangement which 
the Norwegians refused to compromise 
on, that of separate consuls under a 
common foreign minister. Norway 
has dinned into Swedish ears that its 
interpretation of separate consular 
service means separate foreign minis- 
ters, as well as consuls, but such a 
condition of affairs savors too much 
of impending disunion to suit the 
Swede. It is to be hoped that the 
Norwegians will decide that a half 
loaf is really better than none at all, 
and put an end to the bickerings 
which alone have giyen these coun- 
tries prominence in recent years. For 
many years the fear of falling into 
Russia’s clutches has kept peace be- 
tween the two countries. At no time 


has this danger been more threaten- 
ing than at present, when Russia may 
see in the acquisition of Scandanavia 
the only means of making up for its 
losses in the far east. The need of 
harmony between Norway and Swe- 
den owas’' therefore. never more 
apparent. 





Fraud Orders have been issued by 
the postoffice .department more fre- 
quently than usual, since Mr Cortelyou 
became postmaster-general. From 
March 6 to May 1, orders were issued 
directing that mail addressed to the 
following should not be delivered be- 
cause of alleged fraudulent practices: 
Cc. G. Pulsifer, Los Angeles, Cal; Park- 
er Chemical Co, New York; H. Philips, 
New Orleans; Quadruple Silver Co, 
346 Broadway, N Y; Riverhead Invest- 
ment Co, New York; Raub J. Sher- 
man, Bradford, Pa; Vacuum Appli- 
ance Co, San Francisco; Western 
Formula Co, Minneapolis; Winter 
Remedy Co, Minneapolis; X-Ray 
Lamp Wick Co, Bridgeport, Ct; Ham- 
burg Money Lottery and Wehling & 
Co, Hamburg, Ger; Royal Supply 
Co, Boston; Paris Chemical Co, Mil- 
waukee; New York Mercantile Co, N 
Y; W. Davidson, Hamilton, Can; L. 
Llewellyn, San Francisco; W. C. Med- 
icine Co, St Louis; Wilson Morgan Co, 
Los Angeles; Manhattan exchange 
bank, Chicago; Old Kentucky Co, Cov- 
ington, Ky; Co-operative Exchange Co, 
Albany; Louis M. Heimer, Los An- 
geles; J. B. Monnette, Los Angeles: 
U S Adv Co, 56 Wabash Ave, Chicago; 
A. M. Van De Carr, Albany, N Y; G. 
M. Walker Co, Springfield, Mass; A. 
G. Westervelt, Albany, N'Y; John 
Wiechmann, Albany, N Y; Physicians’ 
protective assn and United protective 
assn, Kansas City, Mo, and Coffeyville, 
Kan; Homeowners Corporation, 198 
Broadway, N Y; Neptune Co, Philadel- 
phia; Imperial Funding Co, F. C. 
Mintie, Mgr, and F. C. Mintie, Spo- 
kane, Wash; Gates & Leonard and H. 
W. Gates & Co, Asbury Park, N J; H. 
Jamison, Long Branch, N J; G. J. Rus- 
sell, 164 W 116th St, New York; The 
Hustler & L. M. Barnett, Warren, O, 
and Leavittsburg, 0; Ed Sanders & Co, 
11 Broadway, N Y; W. A. Owens, St 
John, N B; Frank J. Bell, New York; 
J. Merton Rose and J. M. Rose, Wa- 
tertown, N Y; O. T. Terry, Albany, 
N Y; Conrad Sewin and the Hessisch- 
Thurlingischen Staats Lotterie, Olden- 
berg, Ger; <Aetna Silverware Co, 
335 Broadway, N Y; Allen & Co, 93 
Madison St, Chicago; American Ave 
Co, Minneapolis; Atwood Remedy Co, 
Minneapolis; Bash Jules & Co, 1265 
Broadway, N Y; Continental Whole- 
sale Co, Continental Supply Co, Con- 
tinental Jewelry Co, all St Louis; 
Guarantee Adv Co; Glide Monthly, 
Plano, Ill; L. A. Gourdain, Chicago 
and New Orleans; Collins B. Hubbard 
& Co, 10 Wall St. N Y; Hartford Fire 
Assurance Co and Hartford Assurance 
Co, Hartford bidg, 17th and Broadway, 
N Y; C. M. Johnson, Newark, N J; 
Robt Lederer, Royal Saxon State. Lot- 
tery, Leipsig, Ger; Victor C. Lovez, 
Pres, and Victor C. Lopez, Chicego and 
New Orleans; Ideal Mfg Co, Cassopolis, 
Mich; Ubero Plantation Co, Consoli- 
dated Ubero Plantations Co, Bos- 
ton; Thiele & Co, agents Great Royal 
Hungarian Lottery, Budapest, Austria- 
Hungary; Edward A. Vaughan, Min- 
neapolis; Guarantee Loan & Banking 
Co, Dallas, Tex; Wm B. Sullivan, 
Home Co-operative Co, St Louis; Ar- 
cade Mfg Co and Arcade Novelty Mfg 
Co, Quincy, Ill; Oscar P. Smith, New 
York; Frank Gardner, North Pem- 
broke, N Y; Edw T. Hunter & Co, 
Philadelphia and Newark, N J; Good- 
win & Co, also John D. Goodwin & Co, 
Chicago, and 1135 Broadway, N Y; 
Waldo E. Barnes, Jr, 1832 Broad St, 
Providence, R I; J & L. Frank, 
Braunschweig, Ger; Arnold, Weed & 
Co, Lowell, Mass; Bay State physici- 
cians’ and chemists’ institute, Boston. 
An order was also issued declaring 
“fictitious” title of Western Sanitarium 
and its addresses P O Box 89 and 2319 
S 13th St, Omaha. 


> 

Agricultural Statistics—B. Cc. P., 
New York: Gov Higgins signed a bill 
April 20, 1905, which became a law on 
that date, requiring the commissioner 
of agriculture to collect and dissemi- 
nate such information as he may deem 
wise to promote the agricultural pro- 
oe a aie state. By writing Com 

eiting at Alban ou ca 
5 than ton yy can get a copy 
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| Sick 
Fowls 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is pom 
tively guaranteed to cure cholera, 
indigestion, diarrhoea, gapes, roup, 
= weakness, etc. 

tis a perfect tonic for poultry of 
all kinds, strengthening the egg- 
pootuctng organs, and compellin 
he maximum conversion of f 
into egg-making and flesh-forming 
.- elements. 


Dr. HESS 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


is a scientific poultry tonic, formulated by 

Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.8.). Costs but @ 

penny a day for 30 to 60 fowls. 

1} Ibs. 25, mail or btn Comat 
e 

5 lba. 600. xtreme 

12 }bs. 61.25 

25 Ib. pall 62.50 

Sold on a Written 

Gvaranteo 






Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48 page 
Poultry Book, free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio. 
INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE. 






PUREWH 


Wood and weather have 
not changed their nature re- 


cently. . Pure White Lead 
was the best house-paint | 00 
years ago and is the best 
to-day. But PURITY is 
absolutely necessary. Every 
man who pays for paint 
should know the brands of 
White Lead that are pure. 
Our booklet "What Paint and 
Why" gives you this information. 
Sent gladly on request. Write 
the nearest office. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Largest makers of White Lead in the world 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Lous 


St. 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg 
Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida. American Agriculturist aims to 
make thorough study of the needs of 
farmers and planters in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Help us, broth- 
er farmers. Make this your own pa- 
per. Use its pages to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting you. Ask questicns. 
“Give the “old reliabie’’ American Agri- 
culturist the benefit of your experi- 
ence, Feel that its pages are yours. 





Georgia Over. 

Heavy local rains have recently 
characterized the weather feature in 
Georgia farming and in many in- 
stances much damage has been done. 
Commissioner of Agriculture Stevens 
says the cotton crop of the state is in 
worse condition than for years. Chop- 
ping has made slow progress and the 
finishing of planting has been delayed, 
while grass is overrunning the young 
plants. In Newton county heavy rains 
have caused poor stands of cotton and 
in Lumpkin county the same condi- 
tions prevail. At Americus continu- 
ous rains have produced luxuriant 
growth of grass to the detriment of 
cotton, while planting has been delay- 
ed at Barnesville. Destructive hail has 
fallen at Dawson and Washington. 

Farmers’ meetings have been nu- 
merous and well attended. The farm- 
ers’ union of Georgia, which is the 
state branch of the farmers’ educa- 
tional and co-operative union of Amer- 
ica, will have a general meeting at 
Thomaston May 24-26. The organiza- 
tion discourages the credit system of 
farming and is working for better ed- 
ucation of rural classes. The fertilizer 
trade is still the subject of much dis- 
cussion. Augusta dealers report a 10% 
decrease and Rome dealers 35%. It is 
claimed the small decrease in Augusta 
is due to increase in trucking and con- 
sequent heavy application of fertilizers. 
In Hancock county the farmers held a 
meeting recently, at which Pres John 
D. Walker of the county cotton grow- 
ers’ association said he was sure there 
has been a material decrease in use of 
fertilizers and acreage planted. The hay 
crop is one of promise and the state 
ought to become a leading producer. 
The Walton county fair association has 
been organized and the promoters pur- 
pose having an up-to-date fair. 

The incessant rains have done much 
damage to corn, retarding cultivation, 
and bud worms doing much mischief. 
The small grain crop has not been hurt 
as yet, but as harvest time approaches 
much apprehension is felt for suitable 
conditions for curing. Pasturage is ex- 
cellent and cattle are in fine shape, but 
the amount of marketable material is 
limited to a small supply. Milch cows 
are in big demand. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Grayson Co—Wheat is very fine. 
Oats were generally sowed late and 
are therefore rather small, but look 
well. Grass and meadows fine. Pota- 
toes better than for many years. Gar- 
dens in very good condition. Fruit 
generally all right, but in some places 
cherries and peaches will be short, 
having dropped since the cold weath- 
er in April. Strawberries short, but 
raspberries and grapes promise a great 
crop. Farm work fairly well advanced 
for the season, but much corn is yet 
to be planted. Farm stock came out 
of winter in fairly good shape. 


Laurel Co—Farmers ru$hing corn 
planting. Cutworms have begun work 
on some of the early corn that is up. 
Grass in meadows growing nicely. 
Wheat improving and there is prospect 
of a good crop. Frost did not hurt 
fruit in this country. Good crop of 
peaches promised and fair crop of ap- 
ples. 


Promising Outlook in Kentucky— 
Corn planting is nearing completion. 
Some early corn up and already cut- 
worms are complained of. Rains and 
wet ground have interfered much with 
planting. Wheat and oats doing nicely 
and will yield good crops. Fruit un- 
injured so far. es ly crop of peaches 
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expected and fair crop of strawber- 
ries. Truck gardens growing fine. To- 
matoes about all set out. 


Jessamine Co—Corn most planted. 
Wheat has made good progress. To- 
bacco plants growing well, though 
cutworms are doing some damage. 
Clover and grass prospects fine. Hemp 
breaking delayed, and some stacked to 
break next season. Fine prospects for 
all kinds of fruit, large and small. 


VIRGINIA, 


Madison Co—Fruit safe from frost 


so far and heavy crop looked for, es- 
pecially of apples and cherries. Corn 
about all planted. More put in than 
usual. Farm work of all kinds ad- 
vancing rapidly. Wheat and grass 
look well. 


Drouth in Southern Virginia—In 
some of the southwestern counties of 
the state the growth of vegetation has 
been retarded by drouth, and small 
grain, grass and pastures checked. 
Farmers have not been able to go on 
with seeding and planting, and crop 
and field work have been generally 
hindered. Truck farmers are pleased 
with the appearance of gardens. Win- 
ter wheat and oats promise to be good 
crops in most sections of the state. 
Potatoes are doing well, except where 
drouth prevails. Fruit escaped injury 
from frost. 


Roanoke Co—Frost killed most of 


the early strawberries, but peaches, 
plums, cherries and apples are very 
promising. About the usual acreage 
of corn planted. Grass very backward. 
Much property being sold at good 
prices. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Tallahatchie Co—Preparation for 
planting being pushed with .full force 
in every section of this county. There 
remains, however, quite a good part of 
lands that have not been plowed yet, 
and planting has not by a considera- 
ble percentage been completed. Plant- 
ing season is nearing an end, and some 
apprehension is felt for fear that there 
will be some districts that will not be 
planted this season, owing to excessive 
and continued rainfall. There will be 
a big reduction in acreage planted in 
cotton this year, and corn crop acreage 
will be increased if conditions are such 
that it can be planted before the sea- 
son is out, and if corn is not planted 
there will be a much larger hay crop 
than any previous year. 

Panola Co—Farming interest in this 
county much interfered with by con- 
tinued rains. Not more than half the 
crops in yet, but so much is doing 
nicely. 


Newton Co—Cotton acreage greatly 
reduced in this county this year. Where 
the average farmer worked 22% a of 
cotton in the past, this year he will 
work only 15 a. 


Montgomery Co—Heavy rains have 
done serious damage to the farming 
interest, which was already at least 
four weeks late. Not over half of the 
crop of either cotton or corn has been 
planted and most of that on hill land, 
as most of the bottom land has been 
too wet to plow. The continued rain 
will evidently reduce the number of 
bales, if not the acreage. 


TENNESSEE. 


Lauderdale Co—Farmers much be- 
hind with work. Spring has been un- 
usually late and rainy, and planting 
has been greatly hindered. Caterpillars 
have made their appearance, but have 
injured nothing so far. 


Cotton Slightly Firmer—Under stim- 


ulating influences the cotton market 
hardened. New York quotations for 
middling upland went tg 8c p Ib and 
slightly above. The movement of the 
04 crop is still running heavy. The 
season’s insight is close to 2,150,000 
bales in excess of the same period in 
704. A feature of the situation is the 
ample purchasing by foreign and do- 
mestic spinners. Reports from Nacog- 
doches, Tex, tell of the appear- 
ance of boll weevil in new cotton. This 
is beginning to cause apprehension 
among growers. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina Crop Notes—Wet 
ground has delayed corn planting in 
the lowlands, but on uplands it is about 
all done and the corn is coming up 
well. In the southern counties cotton 
planting is finished and the seeds are 
rapidly germinating. Cotton still be 
planted over the rest of the state. 
Oats, wheat and rye look well, and 
only a few reports of hessian fly doing 
damage. Gardens promise well. Truck- 
ers have begun to ship peas already. 
Potatoes in fine shape and growing 
nicely. 

Davie Co—Crops in a bad condition, 
owing to farmers being unable to plow 
them. Some are yet plowing cotton 
and corn. The land is badly packed. 
Corn came up quickly and well. Owing 
to packed condition of land, much cot- 
ton failed to come out of ground. 
Wheat heading rapidly, but low. The 
crop is going to be lighter than last 
year’s. Oats are looking well and 
growing rapidly. Some cowpeas have 
been sown. Pastures good. Clover 
not very good this season. Meadows 
look well. There will be much fruit 
in sections over the county. All or- 
chards on lowlands will be a failure. 
May cherries ripening. Prospect good 
for a fine crop of blackberries. From 
present outlook harvest will be here 
by June 10. Farmers generally try 
to get their crops worked over twice 
before that time, but unless there is 
clear weather from now on, they will 
be unable to do so. The cotton crop 
was cut 20% here. A larger corn 
acreage out. 


Randolph Co—Weather has been too 
wet for crops, and farmers have been 
delayed in their work. Corn coming 
up with a good stand. Wheat and 
oats are beginning to head. 


Vance Co—Cotton about all planted. 


Not as much planted as there was last 
yea®. Corn up and many are giving 
it first working. Not many apples, but 
a very fair peach crop. Gardens are 
not as good as they should be. All 
crops late. 


Iredell Co—Tobacco plants plentiful, 
but small and late. Wheat looking 
well. Gardens somewhat late, but 
good. Strawberries getting ripe. 


ALABAMA. 


Etowah—There have been frequent 
showers and high temperatures, so 
farmers have good stand of corn and 
cotton. Young plants are growing 
rapidly. Spring oats and young clover 
doing well and wheat that was not 
damaged by winter freezes promised 
@ good yield. Farmers are planting 
more land in grain and forage crops, 
potatoes, etc, than usual, thereby re- 
ducing the acreage in cotton. Some 
of them are turning their attention 
more to stock raising and truck farm- 
ing. 


TEXAS. 


Hopkins Co—Farming progressing 
nicely now, as the ground is dry 
enough to work. Some are planting 
corn, some cotton, some sowing millet, 
sorghum, etc. Wheat and oats doing 
well. Stock of all kinds doing well. 


Erath Co—Crop prospects are flat- 
tering, though almost too much rain 
to enable farmers to keep up with 
their work. Winter wheat acreage in- 
creased 20% over last season and 
spring wheat 25%; both crops look 
fine. Pasture and meadows were nev- 
er better. An average number of hogs 
on feed. Hog cholera is reported: in 
the eastern part of the county. Sows 
bringing good litters. . 


. Lavaca Co—Agricultural interests 
were quite encouraging until the 
inch rain of April 24. Cotton was 
mostly planted and this severe rain 
necessitated’ replanting. Seed is likely 
to be short, as there is already some 
inquiry. Some are abandoning cot- 
ton altogether and taking up corn. 


Hunt Co—Heavy rains have delayed 
farmers with their work for the past 
six weeks. Some corn not yet planted 
and only a very little cotton in. Oats 
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and wheat show up well. Meadows 
and pasture excellent. Apples and 
peaches blooming in fine shape. Sows 
farrowing good litters. 


Lamar Co—A long continued wet 
spell prevailed here, which has been 
hard on cotton, causing almost a gen- 
eral replanting. Corn not as good in 
size and stand as last year. All crops 
four weeks late, except hay, which is 
looking well. Alfalfa ready to cut. Old 
hay getting scarce. Stock in good con- 
dition generally. 


Bell Co—Corn a good stand; oats 
and wheat looking well. Cotton most 
all up and some claim a reduction of 
acreage. The weather has been wet 
and unfavorable for corn and cotton 
culture. Land badly damaged by 
heavy rains. 


Shelby Co—The conditions here are 


rather discouraging to the farmer. 
Rains have been continuous for almost 
60 days, making it almost impossible 


for farmers to break their land and 
many fields have been abandoned on 
account of the extreme wet weather. 


Progress of Tobacco Crop. 





This week sees much of the new 
tobacco crop transplanted in the heavy 
leaf producing states. In previous is- 
sues American Agriculturist has 
present general condition of the prog- 
ress of seed beds. Shortly it will be 
possible to give definite figures regard- 
ing the acreage of the ’05 crop. Noth- 
ing has oceurred the past few weeks 
to change materially the acreage fore- 
cast recently published in these 
columns. 

A correspondent writing from Hen- 
derson Co, Ky, this week, says that 
the season for plant development 
proved very propitious up to the open- 
ing of the current month. Last week, 
however, proved rainy and the ground 
was too wet for general transplanting 
of tobacco. However, many farmers 
got out part of their crop. The major 
portion of transplanting in the Caroli- 
nas has now been accomplished; in 
Va and Md progress not’so far ad- 
vanced. 

General reports from southern to- 
bkacco markets show comparatively lit- 
tle change in prices. Ky centers ad- 
vise of a rather quiet trade. Receipts 
at Hopkinsville run largely to regie 
and assn prized stock. Combined 
offerings of tobacco at western mar- 
kets from Jan 1 to May 1, ’05, aggre- 
gated 72,000 hhds, an increase over 
last season of 15,000 hhds, but a de- 
cline from the same period in ’02 and 
703. At Baltimore, good to fine red 
leaf brings $9@12 p 100 Ibs, O air 
cured 10@16. At Richmond, medium 
bright wrappers are quotable at 15@ 
22.50, fillers 9@11. Louisville quota- 
tions for good ’04 burley leaf range 
11.50@15.50 and dark 6.50@7.50. 


_ 





Advancing. Rural Education. 


American Agriculturist, May 6, con- 
tained an article on the consolidation 
of rural schools in Newton county, Ga. 
G. C. Adams, county school commis- 
sioner, is one of the leading spirits in 
this movement and has done much to 
push the good work along. He is also 
@ leader along other lines and has 
done effective work which will» have 
a@ lasting benefit for the betterment of 
schools in rural districts. Last week 
Newton county oratorical contest was 
held at Oxford, Ga. This is the fourth 
annual contest and is considered by 
far the most important annual event 
in the county. At the meeting last 
week, it is estimated that more than 
4000 people were in attendance. Each 
school in the county is represented in 
this contest by a boy and girl between 
the ages of 13 and 17 years. Two first 
prizes of $20 each are offered by the 
association to the boy and girl win- 
ning first place. Each contestant must 
not have received any instruction pre- 
vious to their entering the contest. 
The contestants are, therefore, trained 
after they have been chosen to repre- 
sent their school. 

Newton county has been in the front 
rank as a real pusher in the advance- 
ment of rural education. Not only 
does the county excel in this particu- 
lar, but it is encotraging young people 
in the country to take greater interest 
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in their school and work by organizing 
a corn growing contest, as announced 
in these columns recently. The readi- 
ness with which the boys on the farm 
have taken hold of this proposition 
shows conclusively that they are wide 
awake and in earnest. Commissioner 
Adams has also inaugurated a unique 
Arbor day exercise, and has been en- 
eouraging children to plant trees 
around the school buildings. Thus far 
1500 trees have been planted and all 
the schools have taken hold of the 
ail enthusiastically. In a _ recent 
letter to American Agriculturist, Com- 
Adams says: “I have just 


missioner 


received American Agriculturist for 
May 6, 1905. I wish to thank you 
heartily for the excellent article rela- 
tive to our school work. I count it 
fortunate to find a magazine of your 


national prominence which lends its 
influence to giving publicity to a cause 
hich I think means so much to our 


young people and particularly those 
j 1 the country districts. 

“Our recent oratorical contest rep- 
resented by a boy and girl from each 
school in the county was by far the 
most im tate ant event from an educa- 


tional ndpoint that has ever taken 
place “ ‘this ¢ ounty. This was our 


fourth annual contest and each one 
has superseded the other until more 
than 4000 people were in attendance 


at our recent meeting at Oxford. All 
the schools in the county were repre- 
nted by delegations and each one 
had appropriate colors and carried 
banners, besides giving special yells 
nd filling the air with their songs. 
“Bach militia district is entitled to 
one girl and boy representative, The 
central railroad ran a special excur- 
sion for this oceasion. At least 1000 
persons were turned away from the 


auditorium by the time the exercises 
began. The people were so eager to 
have seats, that they began coming two 
hours before the exercises were to 


An admission fee of ten 
cents is charged. At least 1500 school 
children are present, and I never saw 
inspiring sight than these 
lusty little fellows yelling and sing- 
ing for their respective schools. This 
oceasion begets more enthusiasm and 
chool patriotism than any one thing 
in all our school work.” 
CS —— 


Rapid Development of Rice Production. 
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The extension of the rice growing 
industry in the United States is re- 
sulting in reversing our position as an 
importer of that product. ast year 
our exports of rice increased 50% and 
imports dropped off 20% from the pre- 
For the calendar year 
_— exports of rice from the United 

were 138,000,000 pounds, just 
1,000,000 in excess of imports. Fifteen 
irs ago there was scarcely a barrel 
commercial rice produced in the 
prairie rice section of Texas, which 
extends for 400 miles along the gulf 
coast. Now within that territory there 
are 3O rice mills with a total daily ca- 


( ling eason., 


pacity of 20,000 barrels, and the area 
of rice under cultivation in the Lone 
Star state aggregates 234,000 acres. 
Since 1880 the number of rice mills in 
the United States has increased 264%, 
capital invested 363% and value of 


products 178% The effect of irriga- 
tion on the value of prairie lands of 
the southwest has been marked. In 
ISSS they could be purchased at $1 to 
$3.50 per acre, whereas the same lands 
are now held at an average price of 
$30, with choice running up as high as 
*)0 per acre. 

Through the efforts of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, the quality of rice 
grown in the southwest is improving. 
Officials of the department introduced 
. Japanese variety known as Kaiushu, 
Which has’ given very satisfactory re- 
Sults. It leaves but a light percentage 
of bran. Early rice is sown in March 
and April. For a later crop a white 
seed is used on account of early ma- 
turity. The Japanese, who produce 
an excellent quality of the grain, say 
that imperfect kernels should not be 
planted. The removal of inferior grain 
from firm seed is accomplished by 
soaking the seed rice in water for sev- 
eral days until it is about ready to 
Sprout. Then it is thrown into salt 
water of 1.3 specific gravity and al- 
lowed to remain two minutes, being 
gently stirred meanwhile. The light 
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grains will float, while the heavier or 
more perfect seed remain in the bot- 
tom. These specimens are washed in 
cold water and planted. 

ao 


All Eyes Toward New Cotton. 


The past few weeks activity has been 
the rule throughout the south in cot- 
ton planting, and from now on the 
progress of the growing crop will ab- 
sorb attention. Work was seriously 
retarded in the central Mississippi val- 
ley district, mainly Mississippi and 
Tennessee. Other states also report 
the season more backward than last 
year. However, it must be borne in 
mind that the 1904 crop received a re- 
markably auspicious start. Up to the 
opening of the present week excessive 
moisture in South Carolina necessitat- 
ed more replanting than usual. In 
Georgia the crop has secured a good 
stand. The same may be said of Flor- 
ida and Alabama, 

Texas conditions are somewhat un- 
even; in extreme southern portion of 
the state some fields in bloom. The 
fear of the advent of boll weevil is now 
beginning to manifest itself generally 
throughout Texas, 

Nothing definite can be given thus 
early regarding the acreage. In the 
absence of figures, however, many 
leaders in the cotton producing and 
manufacturing world are making con- 
servative estimates. These on an av- 
erage show some reduction inevitable, 
but whether the hope of the Southern 
cotton association for a 25% curtail- 
ment will be realized is the question 
not yet answered. 

COTTON INTERESTS TO HARMONIZE. 

Southern cotton spinners see a new 
era for the er rege if optimistic views 
at the last week Ss Knoxville convention 
mean anything. About 250 delegates 
and others flocked to the thriving Ten- 
nessee city for the two days’ meeting. 
Pres R. S. Reinhardt of North Carolina 
in his annual address declared that 
spinners do not crave abnormally low 
prices for cotton so much as an equit- 
able and uniform scale of quotations 
from year to year. He deprecated the 
fact that within a period of 12 months 
the price of cotton in America fluctu- 
ated from 16% to 6 cents per pound, 
maintaining this is equally injurious 
to grower and user. 

In his talk before the convention, 
Pres Harvie Jordan of the Southern 
cotton association said that he is glad 
to note that the spirit of animosity be- 
tween southern producers and spin- 
ners is being supplanted by one of 
more friendliness. ‘‘The producer and 
the spinner are the only two vital fac- 
tors in the cotton industry of the 
world,” said he. “They are mutually 
dependent, and their interests are in- 
separable. The speculative interest is 
disastrous to both. That this is per- 
mitted to go unchecked is nothing 
short of a crime, for which our whole 
country should blush in shame. We 
want staple prices, equitable to all. 
* * #* ‘The cotton crop of the south 
cannot be properly handled without a 
first-class system of standard built 
warehouses.” The sentiment of the 
convention was toward government aid 
in extending our foreign market for 
cotton and. cotton manufactures, 





PLENTY OF COTTON COMING INTO SIGHT. 


A slight hardening in prices has 
proved the feature of the general cot- 
ton market at New York and southern 
points. This despite continued liberal 
marketing of 1904 cotton. Were it not 
for this fact, the heavy consumption 
by spinners would no doubt have a 
more pronounced effect upon prices. 
The following table throws some light 
upon current movement and prices in 
comparison with preceding seasons. 
Monthly quotations as given show the 
range for spot middling upland in 
cents per pound at New York. Re- 
ceipts and exports are for the period 
embracing September 1 to May 20 of 
years specified. 


COTTON PRICES AND MOVEMENT. 
[Middling upland in cents per pound at N Y.] 
1904-5 1903-4 1902-3 1901-2 


Angust ....... .-10;@115 8@ & 
SEE Socccedese 71@ 8 «= 143@16 3-5 SF@ 105 8h@ 94 
SE -adecconccese 8@S8t 18@1§ WIE@1Y 9K@ 9% 
LURES: — 103-5@11f 12 @13; 9@935 
, ae 13,500 10,000 10,700 10,700 
*Receipts ...... 8,600 6,950 7,550 7, 350 
“Exports ....... 7,100 5,600 6,300 6.100 
*Vis supply .... 4,100 2,800 3,100 3,400 


*In thousands of bales, last three ciphers (000’s) 
omitted. 


“WHAT DO You SAY? © 


undred thousand farmers say that 


the best investment they ever made was 
when they bought an 


Electric "*Wz,0n 


Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft. 
We'll sell you a setroi t' he A. wh 1 wheels 
pase for your old ae thy poke united with 

>; aranteed not to a. nor work loose, 
a or our catalogue and save money. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 86, Quincy, tft. 








NEAR STATIONS on C. P.R. and C.N. 
RAILWAYS. 


LOW PRICES and EASY TERMS. 
1-4, 1-2 OR WHOLE SECTIONS, OR IN 


LARGE BLOCKS, ODD & EVEN 


NUMBERED SECTIONS. 
Write or come direct to us and Save Money. 


Improved Farms & Market Gardens 
NEAR CITY. 


-M.JAND (9. J.W. BETTES nce. 


LTD 


43 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 





& * 
SPLIT HICKORY-—th.”. world’s 

standard in good buggies—25% more 
AF e. y | weer of othera. Get 
be satisfied. This 
Split | Hickory ry ey $50 
Made tp caten, eold days’ Free Trial, 
free cata- 


—--y tells all about all’ er of vehicles 
and harness, al) prices. Send for it today. 
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WILL YOU DO IT AGAIN 





Buy and erect a flimsy woven wire fence, when 
can buy the “ FROST” at nearly the same price 
will last three = as long#Pay your money for @ 


good article. 
GLEVELAND, ONIO. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., 
DRILLING 


WELL mecninee 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
Shallow welisin any riind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. Witb engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
Gperate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca, N. ¥. 


F rom Furnace to Fleld 














‘ani: #. ove 
ted by skilled la bor and every 


; Re WIRE FENCE ba, 


Adrian, Mich, 
THRIFTY FARMERS Staco'r'itarytana, were 
ate ry 


— + pad plenty of land 
v 





ir 
at reasonable prices, aps and Come © pamn- 
piiete w will be sent free mpon appiteats ion to 
oop, See,, State Board of Immigration, Baltimore, B4@, 





sabre 11 y | “eae 


an econemical 
dsome designs, EE 
and durable. 
Write for catalogue “C.” 


AnchorFence & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 












p=“ FENCE 


gh, Bull 
Strong, Pig-chi tight. 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


At less than dealers’ price 

and we pay the Freight. 
Our Catalogue tells now 

Wire: is made, how Wireig@ 

galvanized,—why some is 

Amen cooiandsome bad, You 

B should have this informae 














es “AB E N AQ U E’ ’ Compinedi with 8 He e°¢ C4 Saw Out 


on — yy) 





Write for Catalogue Cc. ABENAQUE ‘MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta.,Vt. 








— 











The new sizes will cut:— 


No. 17, 16 to 
No. 19, 20 to +4 


by ome silage than by any other means. 


On Grain ration, milk costs $1. 


*” Self Feed 


will cut more corn in half inch lengths and elevate it into silo with a given amount of 
power than other Ensilage Cutters. Hence, they excel in the two most important points, 
CAPACITY AND POWER. 


No. 14, I2to gs tons per hour in 1-2 inch lengths. Power 8& to 10 H. ss Steam. 
de do 10% at 3 2 


do do 
And they are so Guamntess. We continue to make Nos. 13, 16 and is seit) Feed Cut- 
ters, both with Blower and Chain Elevators. a 
More money can be made out of milk cows and beef cattle 
On Silage ration, milk costs 6834¢, per 100 pounds. Y JULY 


per month on silage $5.8614, with 


Ensilage Gutters 












“PATENTED 
7-1903. 











Average net profit — cow 

Grain Sousig Sta 

Experiment beations , 

have demonstrated 

Clover that Silage, 

pt apy oy 

asa daily ra- 

fos ean will produce 40 per 


winter months, than by other 
foods. Sil costs about 61.50 
per tonin silo. Catalog shows in- 
Bumerable illustrations of dairy 
properties and letters from users 
of “Ohio” Cutters. “Modern Silage 
Methods” tells everything about 
silage from Getiag to feeding 





LODO PNG Rag As Fa hs eae © inet, toe eee 


cent more beef during  9--_Seee 


factured by 
THE SILVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SALEM, OHIO. 





















A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGINALETTER | 
our adv. fn the eld, reliable 4 ‘a 


t the next time. You'll a@ more prompt ma 
than you ever did before 





QTANDARD FARM BOOKG 


@OBANGE JUDD CO 
ny Place, New York, N. aN’y. 
Maranette Building, Chicago, Ill. 








wwe 


awa * 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 


586 

















P Wheat Corn Oats 

Cukor 8p | — EE ON RIES 

1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
Chicago ..... 99 [1.04 | .49%4] 49%] .30%9] .42 
New York...}1.05 {1.06 55 59%y] 35%) .47 
Boston ...... _ — |,59 63g] 3 51 
Toledo....... 1.01 /|1.04 52 A 33 44 
St Louis..... 98 |1.02 | 49%] 52 | .30 | .42 
Min’p nis... [1.05 | .95 | 46 7 54 | .29 | 4p 
Liverpool... |1.02 — | 59 | .62 — j-— 














At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been somewhat unsettled by reason of 
contradictory reports regarding crop 
conditions. Prices held within a com- 
paratively narrow range, however, and 
a fair degree of firmness prevailed. 
May wheat was moderately sup- 
ported above 93c p bu, July in fair 
request around 85@87c, and Sept near- 
ly steady at T8@80c. The government 
report was considered favorable for 
wheat, and speculative support was 
not very vigorous, although notable at 
times. The situation, as a whule, was 
without important development. 

Public stocks of wheat are decreas- 
ing steadily each week under a good 
home consumptive demand, while the 
export trade continues to lag. European 
advices indicate the wheat crop in fair 
but not brilliant condition, with some 
complaint of drouth. In our own winter 
wheat territory there is occasional 
gossip about the appearance of rust 
and insect pests, yet little attention 
paid to such reports up to the middle 
of May, especially as certain other 
advices indicated excellent promise in 
much of the southwest. 

Interest in corn has centered in 
planting operations now well advanced 
toward the northern limit. Some wet 
weather last week delayed this work, 
causing temporary firmness in the 
market, but as a whole the feeling 
was one of comparative steadiness. 
Speculative trade was not large, and 


the cash demand was fair, exporters 
still complaining of poor. business. 
May corn 49@49%c p bu, Sept 46% 
@lTe. 

No important features were de- 
veloped in oats, the market steady, 


prices for the most part held within 
a very narrow range on the basis of 
about 30%c p bu for May and 29@29'%c 
for July; Sept, new crop delivery, in 
some favor at 28e. 

Malting barley has been in good 
demand at firm prices around 45@50c 
p bu. Feed barley quiet and about 
steady at 35@40c. Offerings have been 
rather small all around. 

Grass seeds were in fair 
timothy about steady on the 
$3 p 100 lbs for contract prime. Some 
inquiry for Sept around 3.25. Clover 
was dull and nominally lower at 12@ 
12.50 p 100 Ibs for contract prime. 
Hungarian 1.15@1.35 p 100 Ibs, ordi- 
nary and German millet 1.25@1.50. 

At New York, recently, the move- 
ment of western old corn to the sea- 
board proved so light that exporters 
have been unable to procure full sup- 
plies of export grades. Hence they 
were compelled to take contract grades 
at higher prices. Exporters have man- 
ifeste1 considerable interest in oats 
and feeding barley. No 2 red wheat 
96%¢ p bu, mixed corn 55%c, chops 
$20 p ton, mixed oats 85@35'%4e, clipped 
white 386@39%4c, rye 85c, feeding bar- 
ley 45c, malt G5c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


At Chicago, while buyers were not 
strenuously aggressive the demand for 
cattle was fairly satisfactory. Well 
finished beeves proved in the best re- 
quest. Owing to a healthier situation 
in the east, shipping orders were of 
larger volume and this helped out the 
market to a moderate extent. Export- 
ers also took on a new lease of life 
and were pretty good purchasers of 
steers at $5.50 to $5.90 p 100 Ibs. Aver- 
age prices of. fat stock are running 
considerably higher than a year ago. 
Fancy native steers...... $6.25@ 
Fair to good butcher cows. 2.50@ 
Cutters and canners 29@ 3.25 
Com'n to ex butcher bulls. 2.50@ 
Feeders, good to choice.... 4.50@ $ 
ESE Tere eer oe 
Milch cows, p head.......25.00@50.00 

The trade in cows, heifers and bulls 
ruled a trifle more active and prices 


demand, 
basis of 





—_ 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


tended to forge upward, although not 
in a pronounced manner. The _ best 
distillery fed bulls made §$4.50@4.75 
per 100 Ibs. 

The hog trade was governed largely 
by daily receipts. On this account the 
market proved somewhat uneven. Ow- 
ing to recent repeated cautions by 
dealers, shippers are sending in small- 
er supplies of rough heavy swine. It 
is hoped that this improvement in 
marketing will continue. Tops range 
around $5.55 and bulk of sales 5.25 to 
5.40. Prices are from 50 to 75c p 100 
lbs higher than a year ago. 

A feature of the sheep trade is the 
late movement of wooled Colorado 
lambs. Generally, however, shorn stock 
comprises the bulk of sheep offerings. 
Clipped lambs are quotable at $5.50 to 
6.10 p 100 Ibs; wooled 6.75 to 7.15; 
shorn wethers 4.50 to 5r yearlings 5 
to 5.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREA MEBIES. 








New York oston Chicago 
05..25 @25% 25 23 
704..20 @20% 20 18% 
703..22 @22% 22% @23 21 @21% 


Reports from Elgin, fll, say the out- 
put of new grass butter has not en- 
larged as rapidly as expected. The 
same condition also prevailed the first 
10 days of May in eastern dairy sec- 


tions. Elgin quotations at 24%c p Ib 
are considerably higher than a year 


ago. Receipts at N Y last week were 
42,500 pkgs, against 31,600 a year ago. 

At New York, dealers are counting 
on bigger receipts. Extra emy 25@ 
251%4ce p lb, dairy 23@25c, packing 18 
@20c. 

At Boston, choice cmy brings 25c p 
Ib. . 






Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy tubs 23% 
@24%c p lb, dairy 16c.—At Columbus, 
tubs 26c, prints 27c iry 15@16¢.— 


At Cleveland, tubs 6@26e, prints 
26% @27c, dairy 20@21c. 
Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, ecmy 


prints 27%@28e p lb, tubs 26% @27Te, 
dairy 2414 @25c.—At Philadelphia, 
prints 27@28c, 26@27c, western 
prints 27e. 

At Chicago, stocks are being kept at 
a remarkably figure. Fine cmy 
commands 23c p lb, dairy 20@22c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, new cheese not yet 
crowding the market, yet supplies are 
increasing and dealers proceed with 
caution. Exports last week 2900 bxs. 
Quotations for old 14@14%c p lb, new 
12% @13c. 

At Boston, best new cheese meets 
with fair demand at 12% @13c p lb, old 
13% @1l4c. 

At Chicago, situation open to change 
on short notice, owing to advanced 
season. Best twins and daisies 13% 
@l4c p Ib. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE: 
Unless otherv-ise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
From 


tubs 


small 








store, warehouse, car or dock. 
these, country consignees must_ pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured, 
Apples. 

The first nursery to be established 
in the northwest for raising seedless 
and coreless apples will be located 
near Everett, Wash. <A 20-acre tract 
will be devoted to the enterprise. 

For the tail-end of the season, ap- 
ple exports are fair and help keep the 


N Y market in shape. Advices from 
London and Liverpool say the finest 
packed Empire state Baldwins bring 


"$4.50@5.50 p bbl. 


Apple crop promises fair; buds gen- 
erally show up to the average. More 
spraying than usual. Just finished ap- 
plying sulphur and lime to 200 a.— 
[W. H., Niagara Co, N Y. 

At New York, export demand of 
small volume. General market in fair 
shape and if fruit shows superior qual- 
ity firm prices are given. Spitz com- 
mand $2.25@3.75 p bbl, Spy do, Bald- 


wins 2.50@3, Ben Davis do, Greenings 
2.50@3.25, Russets 2.50@38, inferior 


apples 1@2. 
At Boston, fey York state storage 
packed Baldwins move freely at $2.75 





@3 p bbl. Extra Spys will bring 3.50 
@4. 


Beans. 

Farmers in this section are extend- 
ing field bean culture. Some districts 
will show a 50% enlargement in acre- 
age.—[F. E. L., Oceana Co, Mich. 

At New York, a slight improvement 
visible. Marrows command $2.:)@ 
2.90 p bu, pea 1.70@1.77%, red kidney 
2.65@2.70, limas 3.50@3.6v. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, as hinted in these col- 
umns last week, the veal market 
brightened considerably after recent 
sharp breaks. Offerings now cleaning 
up better. Fcy veals bring 9@9%c p Ib. 
Choice spring lambs $6@6.50 ea; qual- 
ity of receipts not all that could be de- 
sired. Dressed swine S@S8%c p lb for 
lights, T@7%c for heavy. 

Eggs. 

Stocks of storage eggs at Boston are 
reported to exceed 130,000 cases, or 
more than double the supply a year 
ago. Receipts at the Hub for the 
month just closed aggregated nearly 
300,000 cases, a big increase over the 
same period last year. It is claimed 
that Chicago has 509,000 cases put 
away, N Y 250,000, Buffalo 109,009 ana 
St Louis 40,000, the total well exceed- 
ing that of ’04. Dealers continue to 
comment favorably upon the fine qual- 
ity of eggs put away the past 6 or 8 
weeks, saying that this encourages a 
healthy consumption next fall and 
winter. 

At New York, there is a somewhat 
burdensome supply of medium grades. 
Finest white western fetch 17%. @18%e 
p doz, southerns 15@17%c, nearby 29 
@21c, duck eggs 18@23c, goose 30@32c. 

At Poston, fine western eggs bring 
18@18%2c p doz, southerns 15@17c. 

At Chicago, as the weather hbe- 
comes warmer, the quality of offer- 


ings is not showing as well as form. 
erly. Extras 18c p doz. 
Fresh Fruits. 


Strawberry shipments from § @ 


have run out. N C will be the next 
to finish. The Md, Va and Del move- 
ment will shortly be st its hight. The 
loss by rotting, etc, on N C berries 
this season has been heavy. One re- 


port says prospects point to a settle- 
ment with railroads on account of lo 
through car shortage at $1.25@2 p era. 

Cranberry vines have wintered nice- 7 
ly. Every prospect points to healthy 
budding.—[J. D. H., Ocean Co, N J. 

Reports from sections of Ga say 
cantaloup prospects are darkened 
somewhat by the appearance of bugs. 

Cranberry vines wintered nicely. !t 
must be borne in mind, however, that 
frost last Aug damaged Wis cranberry 
buds to an appreciable extent.—[W. 
H. Fitch, Sec Wis Cranberry Growers’ 
Assn. 

At New York, a good demand for 
strawberries. Select lots of Va and 
Md fruit command 15@18c p qt. In- 
ferior offerings 6@8c, Fla muskmelons 
$2@3 p cra. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, no new features pre- 
sented by the trade. The market now 
hinges largely upon weather condi- 
tions. Comparatively little western 
and Can hay is coming, as prices offer 


no inducement to shippers. No 1 tim- 
othy $16@17 p ton, clover mixed 15@ 
16, rye straw 15@18, oat and wheat 
10@11. 


Maple Sugar. 
Offerings of pure sugar at southern 
N E markets generally continue light 
In fact, some big dealers at Ct valley 


points say they receive scarcely any 
pure sugar and are forced to supply 
their trade with “50% compound” in 


place of the genuine article. The com- 











years to come. 
‘“‘ cash-in-advance ”’ 


losing instead of saving. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STs., 
CHICAGO. 
#213 Fusert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
8 & If Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





BEST OF SEPARATORS 
ACTUALLY FREE 
OF COST 


This is really the fact in the purchase of a DE 
LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR. Any reputable person 
may buy a DE LAVAL machine on such liberal terms 
that the machine actually pays for itself. 


_ And it not only does this the first year, in which 
it saves its cost, but goes on doing it for fully twenty 
In the face of these facts buying trashy 
separators, -or any other 
best, is penny wise, dollar foolish. 
lose their cost instead of Saving it, and then go on 


There is no possible reason why any buyer of a Cream 
Separator should be content with less than the DE LAVAL, 
and there never was a more promising time to make this 
most profitable of all farm investments, 


Send at once for new catalogue and full particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL. SEPARATOR Co, 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


than the 
Such machines quickly 


"21 Youvite Squans, 
ONTREAL. 

75 & 77 Yor« Street, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDermoT AveNuE, 
WINNIPEG. 

















Get a bottle—cures pains 





BEST, CHEAPEST. 


Pratts Veterinary Liniment. DOG POWERS ao ANGER BFS. CO, 7 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 
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und sugar sells wholesale at 10@11c 
p lb, whereas the strictly pure is eas- 


po 
jly worth 15c. However, the scarcity 
of the fine grade and high prices are 
said to be weakening the demand for 
sugar. 

At New York, receipts vary in qual- 
ity and prices in accordance. Bulk of 
offerings sell at 9@11c p Ib. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, market not particu+ 
larly active; western bran somewhat 
easier. City bran $19.50@20.50 p ton, 
western spring 18, season shipment 17. 
Spot red dog 25, cottonseed meal 26, 
oil meal 30. 

Onions. 

In another week or so shipments of 
from Bermuda will be well 
ver. Up to May 1 importations ag- 
eregated 147,200 cra against 173,000 
the same period in ’04. Cables say the 
movement of Egyptian onions may not 
prove as heavy as anticipated. It costs 
£2935 p bag to lay Egyptians down 
at N Y. 

\ecording to official figures season’s 
shipments of Egyptian onions up to 
April 20 aggregated 1,245,000 bags, 
England, Italy and France getting the 
bulk. To the middle of May the Egyp- 
tian movement has totaled 1,750,000 
bags, leaving about 350,000 yet to be 
shipped. 


Advices from parts of Wayne Co, N 


linseed 


onions 


( 


Y, say that growers are abandoning 
onion growing. This is because of 
failures in recent years, owing to mag- 
gots and other adverse factors. 

At New York, old domestic stock not 
plentiful; prices range $1.50@3 p bbl, 
Egyptians 2.25@2.75 p bag, Bermudas 
1.25 a 1.40 p cra. 

Potatoes. 

Reports from potato districts of 

Long Island say some growers are in- 


creasing the acreage this season. This 
is said to be due partly to the fact 
that Long Island stock fetches a pre- 
mium over other tubers on the N Y 


market and partly because local grow- 
ers trust they will reap the benefit of 
some curtailment in acreage elsewhere 
throughout the U S. Brooklyn dealers 


are giving 65c p bu for Long Island 
stock. 


Southern growers are not reaping 


the profits on new potatoes this sea- 
son that they did last spring. It 
is claimed Hastings (Fla) shippers 


netted full $3 p bbl on the ’04 output. 
Indications point to not over 1.50 this 
season. At the close of last week good 
Fla stock sold for $2.75@3 p bbl at 
N Y 

It is claimed that about 350 cars of 
potatoes have been shipped from 
Chateaugay, N Y, this season. Prices 
have dropped to 15@17c p bu f o b. In 
sections of Onondaga and Ontario 
counties 20c is the top price. 

At New York, market averaging 
steady. Empire state and westerns 
bring 80c@$1.15 p 180 Ibs, Bermudas 
8@4.50 p bbl, southern culls 1.50@2. 

At Boston, dullness continues the 
rule. Me ’04 tubers 30@33c p bu, Fla 
new stock $2.75@3.25 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

The season for turkeys is practically 
over, there being a limited call at the 
big markets. Spring chickens are 
moving more freely from Md, Pa and 
Va. Good 1%-Ib stock brings 30@35c 
plb1l wat NY; average run of offer- 
ings fetches T5c@$1 p pr. 

At New York, moderate receipts of 
live fowls drove prices upward a trifle. 
Frozen stock coming in freely. Larger 
offerings of Long Island spring ducks 
have weakened quotations. Live fowls 
bring 14%ec p Ib, roosters 91%c, geese 
$1@1.25 p pr, ducks 65@85c, pigeons 
Dressed turkeys 17@23c p Ib, 
Phila broilers 40@45c, fowls 13@13%c¢, 
spring ducks 20@25c, squabs 1.75 
@2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, chickens bring 16@22c p 
Ib d w, fowls 14@17c, rigeons $1@1.90 
Pp doz, squabs 2@3. Ducks 14@16c p 
lb d w. 

At Chicago, offerings of chickens no 
more than needed. Shippers should 
now exercise great care in icing dead 


mC, 


fowls, Quotations for live spring 
chickens $3.50@6.50 p doz. 
Vegetables. 


The movement of Tex cabbage has 
progressed rapidly. Corpus Christi 
shipments have gone north in earload 
lots, f o b prices ranging $18@25 p ton. 
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—Recently some overripe S C cabbage 
arriving at N Y had to be dumped.— 
Reports from Onondaga Co, N Y, say 
old cabbage is about out of the way; 
quotations $5@7 p ton f o b. 

At New York, hothouse cukes quot- 
ed at $3@4.50 p case, mushrooms 20 
@50c p lb. Cauliflower $2@4 p doz, 
lettuce 75c@$1.25 p case, radishes 75c 
@$1.25 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 10@15c p 
lb, cress $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, turnips 
50c@$1. Squash $1@1.50 p bbl, string 
beans 25c@$1 p bskt, spinach 50c@ 
$1.25 p bbl. Radishes 50c@$1 p 100 
bchs, rhubarb do, parsley $1@2, oyster 
plant $2@3, kohlrabi $2@4, horse-rad- 
ish 3@6c p Ib, corn $1.50@3 p 100 ears, 
beets and carrots $1@3 p 100 bchs. 
Sweet potatoes $2@4 p bbl, asparagus 
$1.25@3.50 p doz bchs, new cabbage 
$1@1.75 p bbl, celery $1@3.50 p case, 
chicory and escarol $2@5 p bbl, egg 
plants $2@3.50 p bx, kale 40@60c p 
bbl; lima beans $1.50@2.50 p cra, par- 
snips $1@1.25 p bbl, peppers $1.25@2 
p carrier, peas 50c@$1.25 p .% bbl, 
romajne $2@4 p bskt. 

Wool. 

The situation rules in favor of sell- 
ers. In the Empire state buyers are 
picking up clips at 26@27c p Ib, 
against early offers of 25c. Dealers 
at Syracuse look for lighter receipts 
than last year. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS, 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTIIER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

GEORGIA—At Atlanta, hens 35c ea, 
Pekin ducks 35@37 %c, cocke 25c, tur- 
keys l4c p lb 1 w, butter 20@22%c p 
Ib, eggs 15c p doz, cheese 15c p Ib. 
Sweet potatoes 65@75c p bu, English 
peas 75c@$1 p cra, Irish peas 1.25, 
beans 75c@1, cukes 75c@1, lettuce 75c, 
egg plant 1.50. Corn 66@68c p bu, 
oats 46c, shorts 1.30@1.50 p 100 Ibs, 
German meal 1.25, bran 1.20, hay 90c 
@1.05. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 55%@56e p bu, oats 35@35%%c, 
bran $17.50@18 p ton, middlings 17.50 
@18.50, hay 10.50@12.75, straw 7@12. 
Cheese 131%, @l4c p lb, eggs 17% @18c 
p doz, chickens 14@15c p Ib 1 w, tur- 
keys 16@17c. Navy beans 1.85@1.95 
p bu, dried peas 1.10@1.15, green beans 
1.50@1.75, potatoes 30@40c, onions 1.25 
@1.30, turnips 20@25c p doz, radishes 
25@40c, cukes 1.25@1.75 p bu, apples 
2.75@3. 
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Stock Feeding Law—Sec Wilson has 
been sustained by Atty-Gen Moody in 
his contention that the law requiring 
stock in transit to be unloaded, fed 
and watered at intervals of not more 
than 28 hours, applies to terminal rail- 
way companies as well as to through 
lines. The opinion was asked in con- 
nection with the application to be re- 
lieved from the operation of the law 
by the terminal assn of St Louis. Sec 
Wilson says his efforts to enforce the 
28-hour law have resulted in 400 viola- 
tions being reported within the last 
three months. These are being inves- 
tigated with a view to prosecutions. 
Certain large railroad companies have 
informed the secretary that a plea of 
guilty will be entered by them and 
they have promised strict compliance 
with the law in the future. 

Against Bucket Shops—Under @ re- 
cent decision of the U S supreme court 
the Chicago board of trade has won 
its case against a big trading com- 
pany, the first named legally establish- 
ing its proper rights to its market 
quotations. This in effect says that 
bucket shops can be debarred from 
using the quotations of the board. The 
efforts of the board were not so suc- 
cessful in inducing the II] legislature 
to pass the board of trade bills, de- 
signed to enable it to suppress the 
bucket shops. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 




















OLDEST = bee in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, . 
dressed cal game, fruits, etc. E. B. Woon: 


ves, 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 





BUTTER, eggs, poultry, hay, straw and all 
uce; daily returns. Est’d 184. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL BSTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—The largest and best 
herd in the world; for sale, over 100 cows; 100 1 
and 2-year-olds; 80 calves; 20 service bulls, Cornu- 
copias, Mercedes, Johannas, etc. Circulars sent on 
application. Address HORACE L. BRONSON, 
Dept G, Cortland, N Y,. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE an especially nice lot of 
pigs, male and female, from 6 to 8 weeks old, con- 
sisting of 300 Yorkshires at $3.50 to $4.50 each, and 
150 Berkshires from $4 to $5 each, out of pedigreed 
soe HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens Falls, 
N Y. 


EVERGREEN FARM Berkshires are bred from 
best strains; choice lot of spring pigs, both sexes; 
prices reasonable, satisfaetion guaranteed. GEO 
EDDY, Malone, N Y. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. 8. AKIN, Auburn, N Y, 
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KMGGS AND POULTRY. 


FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write for 
prices. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lan- 
caster Co, Pa. 


587 





RHODE ISLAND REDS, Light Brahmas, Barred 
Rocks, White and Silver Wyandottes; hardy, pro- 
lific, farm bred, pure stock, For birds, moderate 
prices, or “‘eggs to hatch,’’ 6c each, write WALTER 
SHERMAN, Middletown, R I. 





9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page book, 
l0c; list free, J. A, BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 





EGGS, FOWLS—Barred Rock, Mammoth Pekin 
duck eggs, $1 15, $4 100; 3 trios Barred Rocks, pure 
Bradley Bros strain, $5 per trio; Pekin ducks -§$3.50 
per trio. 8S. Y, BYRN, Cambridge, Md. 


263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively; eggs from my-~ best matings, 15 $1.25, 
mae ee replaced. GRANT MOYER, Ft 
ain, ° 


EGGS—12 for $2; 100 for $8; 
stock 12 for $5; 36 for $10. Descriptive catalog free, 
ELM POULTRY YARDS, Box P, Hartford, Ct. 








record layers, Show 





MAMMOTH Pekin ducks, 11 $1, 100 $7; White 
Leghorn, Black Minorca, Ancona, 15 $l, GEORGE 
W. DeRIDDER, Ballston Spa, N Y. 





BLACK MINORCAS, Rose and Single Comb, 
Rose Comb White Leghorns; eggs, 13 $1, 39 $2. D. 
HUBBS, Elnora, N Y. 


BUSINESS WHITE LEGHORNS—Unsurpassed in 
beauty. Send for circular. HILANDALE FARM, 
R F D 2, Brooklyn, O, 








50 BUFF ROCK eggs, $3. Colored calendar free, 
BRANCH VALLEY POULTRY YARDS, Tel- 
ford, Pa. % 

MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, fine breeders, hens 
$4, tome $. LANDOR POULTRY YARDS, Crox- 
ton, a. 


DUSTON White Wyandottes, bred to lay, 15 eggs 
$1, £ per hundred. ORIN WHEELER, Massena, 


r 











FOR SALE—2 extra fine young registered Guern- 
sey bulls about 1 year old, prices reasonable, 
THOMAS 8S, MICHENER, Michener, Pa. 


REGISTERED O I C and Chester White pigs, 
st strains, either sex, pairs not akin. E. P. 
ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—Yearling bull, bull 
and heifer calves, month old, BUTTERFIELD CO, 
South Montrose, Pa. 








CHAS G. RHOADS, breeder of thoroughbred 
Black Langshans. Eggs $1 per 15. Douglassville, Pa. 





POULTRY—Illustrated descriptive catalog free. 
BUCKEYE POULTRY YARDS, Fultonham, 0. 


MENTZER DUCK FARM, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Large Tekins, eggs, sittings, thousands, 


BARRED ROCK EGGS 50 cents per 13. J. G. 
BROOMALL, Elkins Park, Pa. 











CHESTER WHITES—Choice pigs, entitled to reg- 
istry, for May and June delivery, W. H. SAXE, 
Palenville, N Y. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for 
sale, 6 cows, 12 heifers, 24 bulls. 8. EB, NIVIN, 
Landenburg, Pa. 


REGISTERED Holstein bulls, cows and calves; 
also Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. 











IMPROVED LARGE English Berkshires. PENNA 
BERKSHIRE CO, Fannettsburg, Pa, 


DUROCS—March farrow. J. M. DANIELS, 
Route 1, Greenfield Center, N Y,. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PAINTWITHOUTOIL — Weatherproof, fireproof, 
durable; remarkable discovery which cuts down the 
cost of painting 75 per cent. Write for free sample. 
A. L. RICE, Mfr, 30 South St, Adams, N Y. 





PAINT CONSUMERS saved 4 per cent. NEW 
JERSEY PAINT MILL, Raritan, N J. 


POULTRY catalog free. FULTONHAM POUL- 
TRY YARDS, Fultonham, O. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns. E. E. BOYCE, 
Clifton Park, N Y. 


pe BROS, Turkeys, geese, etc. Cranbury, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2% Cents Per Word 




















FRET EMPLOYMENT BUREAU-—State of New 
York Department of Labor, 107 East 3ist St, New 
York. This bmreau is conducted by the state of 
New York, and is free to employer and employee. 
Every effort is made to secure competent help. We 
investigate all references as to character and ability. 
Mail orders should state just the kind of help 
desired, wages, etc, and give a few days’ notice in 
advance. JOHN J. BEALIN, Supt. 





INVESTMENTS in our securities have proven 
absolutely safe and dividends uninterrupted for 2 
years. Anyone who has been obliged to realize, 
has always been able to do so—never at a loss, 
usually at a profit. No financial institution has a 
better record, Small sums, $12 to $120, receive the 
same attention as investments of $500 to $5000, If 
interested, state amount available for investment 
in case investigation proves satisfactory. Correspond- 
ence invited. HERBERT MYRICK, Editor Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


City. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Jersey Yellow, Jer- 
sey Red, Big Stems, Piersons, Vineland Bush and 
other varieties, C, M. HARRISON, Vineland, N J. 


Wakefield, 
Ww. RO- 





CABBAGE PLANTS—Very | strong, 
Early Summer, Succession, 70c 1000. F. 
CHELLE, Chester, N J, 


1,500,000 STRAWBERRY plants and aspatagus 
roots, lowest prices. talog fre. CEDAR PARK 
FARM, Dighton, Mass. 





| water fronts. 


YOUNG GERMAN, 4%, desires position on stock 
and agricultural farm, H. D, GRIMM, 209 Ave 
C, New York City. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Cach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
82 Lafayette Place, - New Vork City 











FOR SALE-—Stock, grain, grass, trnck and poul- 
try farms, $5 to $15 per acre, on eastern shore of 
Maryland; mild climate and fertile soil; beautiful 
Send for catalog. Address SAMUEL 
P, WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wicomico Co, Md, 


FOR SALE OR ——— 150 acres, Dan- 
bury, Ct; housed 70 tons cu hay last season 
from meadows; very desirable; terms reasonable. Ap- 
ply O. DE COMEAU, Owner, 39 West Fourth 8t, 
New York City. 








HOP plants. E. FRANCE, 3% W Trenton 
Cleveland, oO. = 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


UNION LOCK poultry fence stops small chicks, 
fits uneven ground, don’t sag or buckle, and is easily 
erected. Satisfied customers say it's best. We sell 
at factory prices and pay freight. Orders filled with- 
out delay. Write to-day for catalog of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


BARGAINS—Collie puppies, females, white and 
“> FERNCLIFFE KENNELS, West Ches- 
’ 








“FARMS SOLD—AIl kinds, anywhere, everywhere, 
Successful method; years’ experience. ers write 
for our plan, buyers for our catalog. WEST & 
KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y, 





MAPS, reports, descriptive lists, prices, illustrated 
book about Delaware farms, cheap lands, best mar- 
= BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Do- 
ver, el, 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars a 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 





FARMS in Missouri and Kansas—Fertile Arkan- 
sas lands, $3 and upward. CHARLES H. SMYTHE, 


806 American Bank Bldg, Kansas City, Mo, 
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HE ever increasing sale of 
“IONE” shoes proves that 
they fully satisfy the tens of thou- 
sands of men who demand them 
every season. Manufactured in all 
approved shapes from the finest 
leathers, by experienced workmen, 
they are the largest value for the 
money in the shoe world. 
Insist on having “IONE” and 
if not found, write us and we will 
see that you secure them. 


Huckins, Temple & Wood, 


Only Makers 
BOSTON 








Enduring Memorials' 


Marble and granite monuments become discolored ,mors- 
rown, and in time crumble and decay. 
ome cemetcrics now prohibit marble. 


White Bronze 


Monuments ate indestructible. Time 
andthe elements do not affect them. 
Gold and Silver [Medals 
at St. Louis. 

If in need of monuments, Markers, 
headstones, posts, grave Covers or 
etatuary, give us approximate sum 
you cen spend and we will send a 

variety of 

Beautiful Designs, 
prices, etc. No obligation to buy. 
We deal direct and deliver every- 
where. AGENTS WANTED, 


j MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
Cherry St., Bridgeport, Conn. J 


WOULD YOU BUY THE 
BEST BOOKS PUBLISHED 


FOR $.05? 


Read the Following 


We have just issued our annual Clearance 
Catalog after inventory. On our shelves are 
books which run in price from five cents to five 
dollars. In order to get space, we are offering 
these at figures ranging from $.05 to $1.50 per 
volume. The titles include almost every imagi- 
nable subject, such as Agriculture and Horti- 
culture,History,Science, Medicine, Art, Fiction, 
apse gee etc.,etce. Allweark is to beallowed 
to send you our catalog of these books at bar- 
gain prices, that you may then see for yourself. 
Send your name and address (town and county) 
on a post card, and we will immediately send 
this (the 112 page list) 


Absolutely Free 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Cleveland, Chio 


cre SPECIAL! LADIES !! 



























To introduce our patent detachable 

button (no sewing) we will send same in 

og Waist sets of three. Beautiful hard 

wy enamel Scotch Plaid 50¢, Genuine Pearl 
25c, Gold Plate lic, Men's vest sets of 
six Genuine Pearl 5c. These buttons 
are specially designed for laundered gar- 
merts. Strong, durable, easily affixed to 
clothing, they are savers of time and Inbor. 
Declared by largest clothing dealers to be 
most practical button made, and fill a 
long felt want. 


JEWEL BUTTON COMPANY, 


19 Calender Street, Providence, R. I. 
Fancy Buttons end Ornaments. 


























EVENINGS 


The Fortunes of 
Mickey Flynn. 


By Arthur Renwick O’Hara. 


“T’ve been hearin’ that you’re a great 
doctor, sir,” said Mickey Flynn, po- 
litely, ‘‘an’ I’ve come to ask how much 
it’ll be costin’ fur you to fix me all 
right. They’re a-sayin’ I had best 
have it done while I’m young. I ain’t 
but just goin’ on thirteen.” 

Dr Donald O’Neil surveyed the 
queer little misshapen figure support- 
ing itself on crutches before him with 
sympathetic interest. To most people 
Mickey Flynn was only a badly crip- 
pled, very homely boy—a red-haired 
boy, with a puggy nose and a freckled 
face, but Dr Donald saw and recog- 
nized the beauty and courage of the 
soul which shone forth from Mickey’s 
honest gray eyes. The doctor was very 
fond of boys, and, better still, he un- 
derstood them. 

“T’ll look you over and see what I 
can do for you,” he said. 

“Can I be fixed?” inquired Mickey 
anxiously, after the doctor had made 
a thorough examination of his little 
crippled body. 


“Yes,” answered Dr Donald, “it 
can be done.” 

“An’ the cost of it?’ questioned 
Mickey. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “you will 


have to stay in the hospital quite a 
while. That will be at least $150.” 

“I’ve got a hundred an’ sixty-five. 
It’s me share of the estate. I’m an 
orphunt,” explained Mickey. “An’ 
what is your bill, doctor?’ he ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh, that will be all right,” said the 
doctor. “Never mind about my bill.” 

“But I do mind,” said Mickey, proud- 
ly. “It’s not charity I'll be takin’. 
How much would you charge if it was 
Dan Sheehan’s Barney?” 

“Well—$75,” answered the doctor, 
reluctantly. 

“IT can raise it in a year,” said 
Mickey confidently. “I'll jist engage 
you to fix me up a year from to-day, 
doctor.” 

“But you mustn’t wait a year,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘It must be done at once, 
a year more and it may be too late. 
It shouldn’t have been put off until 
now. Never mind about the bill.” 

Mickey’s frank gray eyes met the 
doctor’s in a steadfast, unfaltering 
gaze. “Doctor,” he said, “I’ll be ask- 
in’ you as man to man, will you take 
my note fur $75, at 6% intrust?” 

“As man to man, Mickey,” answered 
the doctor soberly, “I’ll be answering 
you that I will.” 

“Well, then,” said Mickey, prepar- 
ing to depart, “thanky, an’ good-day 
fur this time.” 

“When can you come?” asked the 
doctor. 

‘“T’'ve got to study up some way of 
earnin’ the money to pay you,” an- 
swered Mickey, “‘an’ that’ll take a day 
or two of hard thinkin’ to study it out. 
I'll show up at the horspittle with the 
note, as soon as I git it all figgered 
out,” and with another “thanky,” 
Mickey took his departure. 

Three days later Mickey, who lived 
with an elderly great-aunt, sat for- 
‘lornly on the doorstep, his red head 
buried in his hands. It seemed to 
Mickey that it was going to take some 
time to “figger’? out the way to earn 
the money with which to pay a doc- 
tor’s bill of $75. 

“But I’ll do it somehow, even if I 
have to take in washin’s,”’ he said to 
himself, as his eyes rested on his Aunt 
Peggy's ricketty old washing machine, 
“An’ why couldn't I now?” he con- 
tinued. 

Just then he was interrupted by a 
shrill whistle from Barney Sheehan, 
and, picking up his crutches, he hob- 
bled down to the gate. 

“Looky here,” said Barney, proudly 
holding up a small wire cage, which 
contained two white mice. 

“Pish, them’s nothin’,” returned 
Mickey. “Timmy Sullivan give me a 
pair jist last week, an’ I’m minded to 
turn ’em loose, fur I don’t take no 
comfort in pets that do be peakin’ 
through bars at me. I’ve no fancy fur 
prisoners.” 

“But these is eddicated,” said Bar- 
ney, nettled by his disparaging tone. 
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In this day of new professions 
That are coming on so fast, 
Don’t forget this one that’s always 
Been the first and will be last. 
Science is the firm foundation 
Of the many wonders now, 
But the world would stop 
progress 
But for the boy behind the plow. 
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Every paper in the country 
Will from spring till early fall 
» Tell just how young So-and-So 
Won a famous game of ball; 
Of his golf and of his tennis 
Will a record keep, but how 
About the sturdy boy we cherish— 
Our boy behind the plow? 


If you’ve words that will encourage 
And uplift the humankind, 
Give them to the lad who labors; 
Tell the first one that you find, 
For his labor, oft unpleasant, 
Is the grandest, I'll avow— 
He’s the hero of the country, 
Is the boy behind the plow. 
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“Me Uncle Terence paid $5 fur the two 
of ’em wid the cage.” 

“Go "long,” scoffed Mickey. “Would 
Tim Sullivan be givin’ away the vally 
of $5? No, nor 5 cents.” 

“But yours ain’t eddicated,” replied 
Barney. “Uncle Terence, he says them 
as wasn’t eddicated can be bought fur 
50 cents a pair. These can do things. 
Jist you watch ’em.” And the boys 
sat down in the dusty street, with the 
cage between them, and Barney pro- 
ceeded to put his new pets through a 
number of amusing little tricks. 

“Shure, it’s eddication that counts, 
even with mice,”’ said Mickey to him- 
self, when the exhibition was over, and 
Barney had carried the young per- 
formers home. “I was thinkin’ I’d be 
givin’ up night school, but I won’t now 
—not I, when eddication is after mak- 
in’ a 50-cent pair of mice worth $5.” 

Suddenly Mickey threw his battered 
straw hat high in the air. There were 
his own white mice, and Aunt Peggy 
had told him there would be some 
baby mice soon. He would train them. 
“It’s me chanst to pay the doctor,” he 
told himself joyously. “I'll fix up the 
note an’ go to the horspittle to-mor- 
row. I’m after hopin’ he won’t ask 
me how I’m countin’ on raisin’ the 
money, fur I’d be feelin’ small to have 
to tell I was denendin’ on two sore- 
eyed white mice.” 

It was more than two months before 
Mickey was discharged from the ho:;- 
pital as cured. The crutches were 
thrown aside, though he walked with 
a slight limp which the doctor assured 
him would gradually wear away. 

He was overjoyed to find that his 
mice had spent the time of his absence 
in rearing two families, the oldest one 
being fully grown and instead of two 
mice, he now had 14. 

With their training Mickey’s trouble 


began. I will have to admit that he 
grumbled over it to good old Aunt 
Peggy. 


“T allus did hate settin’ down jobs,” 
he complained. ‘And if you/ll believe 
me, Barney Sheehan, with his two 
good legs on him, says he’d ruther die 
than run errants. Folks is allus after 
wantin’ work diffrunt from what 
they’ve got. I’d like to be takin’ them 
aggervatin’ mice by their long, slimpsy 
tails an’ a-crackin’ their heads agin 
somethin’, stid of coaxin’ ’em with a 
bit of sugar.” 

However, although Mickey grum- 
bled, he persevered in their training 
until he had taught eight of his mice 
all the tricks of Barney’s pets. Then 
Barney’s good-natured Uncle Terence 
took them to the city and sold them to 
the dealer from whom he had pur- 
chased the pair he had given Barney. 

The eight “eddicated” mice brought 
a dollar each, while the “greenies,” as 
Mickey called those that were un- 


trained, sold for 10 cents apiece. 
Uncle Terence’s account of Mickey 
so interested the dealer that he sent 
him a pair of white rabbits, with the 
offer of the sum of 20 cents each for 
all the young ones he might raise. 
As a mother rabbit will have at least 


25 babies in the course of a year, and 
they are ready for market when only 
six weeks old, Mickey found rabbit 
rearing more to his taste, if not more 
profitable than training his mice. 

In his inexperience, Mickey met with 
many discouraging accidents in the 
year. Five partly trained mice 
gnawed their way out of their cage, 
and Mickey saw them no more. Be- 
sides, he lost many young rabbits 
through leaving their boxes on the 
ground, before he learned that rabbits 
can stand cold, but not dampness. Hs 
also learned in the same costly min- 
ner that the raw cabbage of which 
bunnies are so fond is very harmful to 
the young ones. A neighbor’s pig got 
in the garden and destroyed the car 
rots, which were so necessary to the 
wellbeing of his pets, and once a 
mother rabbit ate un her babies be- 
cause he neglected to give her as much 
food as she really needed. 

It was a proud day for Mickey, when 
at the end of the year he carried his 
earning to Dr Donald O'Neil. ‘“Jist 
credit me with $64 on that little 
account betwixt us, doctor,” he said, 
in a businesslike manner. 

“Mickey,” said the doctor, “you're 
a financier and a man of your word. 
I’m proud to know you.” 

“Shure, it’s no more’n any other 
honest man ’ud do,” replied the boy. 

“My chore boy left me this morn- 
ing,” said Dr O’Neil. “Would you 
care for the job? It’s $15 a month 
and you could still keep on with your 
menagerie.” 

Mickey’s round, freckled face beam- 
ed with the radiance of a full moon. 
It’s the dream of me life to foller your 
perfession, sir,” he said. “Ever since 
you fixed me over, I've been thinkin’ 
that makin’ the crooked straight is the 
grandest work a man éan do.” 

“That settles it!’ exclaimed Dr 
O’Neil, clasping the boy's. hand. 
“Please God, you shall be a doctor.” 

+ *¢ * & & 

Years have passed since Mickey 
Flynn paid his doctor’s bilf by rearing 


white mice and rabbits—so many 
years that the red thatch of hair is 
wearing thin on top. Ile is Dr 


Michael Flynn now, and achieves his 
heart’s desire of making the crooked 
straight. And in memory of his own 
early struggles, he has helped many 
poor boys to honorable independence. 


> 





The Real Panacea—As civilization 


advances, double windows and over- 
heated rooms increase, till we are 


obliged to go outdoors to get any air 
fit to breathe. More aitention to ven- 
tilation, pure air in the home and cor- 
rect living would improve the health, 


temper and nerves of thousands of 
women and children.—[E. H. W., Ver- 
mont. 


“He doesn’t look well at all; 
the matter with him?” 

“T think he’s got the jiu-jitsu.” 

**What?” 

“Tt’s a new kind of grip that is hard 
to shake off.” 


what’s 









A May Idyl. 


MAY MORRISON. 


Broom and bucket and soap! 
Soap and bucket and broom! 

And the odor of steamy suds 
Flitters through every room. 

And Mollie is crabbed and cross, 
With her hair in a straggling coil. 

If I venture to come near the house 
We're sure to get into a broil. 


The chairs are set out in the yard, ° 
The bric-a-brac all in a pile. 
The minister’s coming to call— 
| wonder if Mollie can smile. 
The curtains are all put to soak, 
And there on the fence right in sight 
Are garments we've worn since the flood 
In fearful and wonderful plight, 


ve beaten the carpet to shreds 

m sure, an hour ago, 
Mollie will turn up her nose 

If I venture to leave it, I know 
‘'rwas dinner timé ages ago— 

m getting quite faint, I declare; 

Vi t good is a home and a wife 
if one has to dine upon air? 





And after the turmoil is o’er 
And civilization again 
Tias made of our humble abode 
4 place for the children of men, 


My life will be useless and vain, 
‘or comfort and peace will have fled; 
My face will grow haggard and wan, 


I know I shall wish I was dead. 


From earliest dawn till the sun 
tlas sunk in the fathomless sea, 
Commands and entreaties and rules 
Will be ruthlessly fired at me. 
And “John, clean your feet at the door’; 
“Don't rumple that tidy, I say’’; 
ko put out that horrid cigar’’; 
Don’t sleep on the pillow shams, pray!” 


“Oh, John! take your feet off that stool, 
"our great clumsy shoes are so rough, 
You'll crumple those sweet zephyr flow- 

ers-— 
I'm sure I’ve told you enough!” 
No man with a wife and a home 
Can harbor content for a day 
Till after the calendar marks 
Six months from the first day of May. 


- 


“ Always Been So.” 


F. N. C. 





T recently stopped at a house where 
for 40 years the inmates have gone 
down four or five steps to the pump, 
frome 2 feet distant from the lower 
step. I asked why it had been kept 
in such manner, all these years and the 
answer Was: 

“I don't know. It’s always been so.” 

Thus it is on all too many of our 
farms. <A little platform, on a level 
» top step and leading direct to 
he pump, which could be raised, 
would save those extra steps. 

It is probably because “it has always 
been so,’ that so many families will go 
down a number of uneven steps from 
a back “stoop,” to a little hollow, and 
from thence up again to a shed to get 
the daily wood supply. Probably it is 
because “it has always been so,” that 
Wwe sometimes see a place where the 
woodshed, opening off the kitchen, has 
no outside door, and all the wood is 
brought in through the kitchen and 
packed there. 

It is on such places that one sees 
no thrifty young orchards. Nothing 
in the line of apple trees but some 
scraggy old things, with hollow trunks, 
nd branches so rotten no.ladder could 
lean against them. There are _ so 
miny, who seem not to know, that 
thrifty, fruit bearing trees take up no 
space than do such worthless 
The owner will say, “the apples 
will do for cider.’”’ It does not occur 
to him that the whole mass would 
make a good woodpile. 

[ asked one of these unthrifty farm- 
ers why he did not put out some grape 
vines. He answered: “We've got a 
fFrape vine,”’ and pointed to a spin- 
dling vine which had gone up a tree 
and out as far as it could on a limb. 

“And why do you not put out some 
pear trees?”’ I asked. 

“We've got a pear tree; it don’t bear 
much now. It was here when I bought 
the place, over 20 years ago,” he re- 
plied. He surely had seen time enough 
to have tasted of the fruits of his-own 
setting. 

Their name is “legion,” these folk 
who do not trouble to plant out trees 
or vines. There were none on the 
place when they took it. “It has al- 
ways been so.” Yet, a small family 
can use the grapes of 20 full bearing 
vines and not waste one grape, and 
bony wish they had still earlier, and 
Still later vines, because grapes are 


} 


more 


trees, 


food. They count on the living a place 
furnishes, the same as the beans, corn, 
potatoes or other crops. 

The thrifty man will have thrifty 
trees and vines and he who loves, and 
will have, choice fruits in plenty, is 
apt from the very necessity of it to 
have first-class fences and walls 
everywhere about his place. 


Through Three Generations. 


William Simpson, to whom women 
owe much, was born at Manchester, 
England, in 1812, and when but six 
years old came with his parents to the 
United States, settling in Philadelphia. 
There he received his education. 

In 1836 he began printing silk hand- 
kerchiefs, and meeting with consider- 
able success, six years later began to 
print calico in connection with his silk 
industry. Thus was the foundation of 
the celebrated Simpson prints laid. 

In 1869 William Simpson’s sons were 
given an interest in the _ business, 
which eight years later was moved to 
Eddystone, near Chester, Pennsylva- 
nia. There the Eddystone manufac- 
turing company was formed to con- 
tinue the exclusive manufacture of 
Simpson prints. Thus it happens that 
these goods with an _ old-fashioned, 
honest principle of good material are 
now more extensively used than ever 
before. 

Besides upholding the excellence of 
texture, every progressive idea in the 
way of modern machinery and tal- 
ented artists that could better the 
goods and enhance the quality has 
been adopted wherever occasion 
offered. Three generations of Simp- 
sons have made Simpson prints. The 
founder’s grandson, William P. Simp- 
son, is the present head of the concern 
which is perpetuating the policy es- 
tablished so long ago of studying the 
interests of the consumer. 

Thus it is that these dress goods so 
much esteemed by my lady of yore, 
are still prized materials of my lady 
of to-day and are still made by the 
family that made for her grandmoth- 
er. Quality has always been and is 
the watchword. 








Paste This in Your Cook Book. 


MRS L. M. GAINES. 








When making pie crust, use little wa- 
ter, and fold often; for biscuit, as much 
liquid as flour will bear, and little 
working. 

In making cake, the batter must be 
beaten a long while to make a fine 
grain. 

Bread must have even temperature, 
and flour should be warmed in winter. 

Cookies should have as little flour 
as possible. 

Biscuit and muffins require a quick 
oven; also cockies. 

Bread does best in a rather slow oven 
at first, increasing slowly, but never 
very hot. 

Roasts require a very hot oven at 
first, and slower later. 

Soups must not boil, but simmer, 

Fried things need the grease very hot 
before they go in. 

Broiled things should be turned fre- 
quently. 


Relief from Neuralgia — One-half 
ounce menthol crystal, 2 ounces pure 
alcohol. Dissolve menthol in alcohol 
and apply to place where pain is felt, 
without rubbing. This is a doctor’s 
prescription.—[Mrs N. H. Buck. 








A Dutch Apple Pie—Did you ever 


make, eat, or see a Dutch apple pie? 
If not, do make one. I seldom indulge 
in pastry, but when dining out not 
long ago, this especially delectable pie 
had such a pleasing and healthful ap- 
pearance, it really seemed a needless 
sacrifice to refuse a generous piece, and 
the taste is still lingering with me. 
The crust (there was only a bottom 
one) was rolled very thin, and for 
shortening butter was used, 1 table- 
spoon being sufficient for a pie. After 
lining the plate with crust, it was 
filled with apples that had been pre- 
viously pared and quartered, placing 
the quarters as near together-.as pos- 
sible. Sugar and cinnamon were then 
mixed and sifted evenly over the apples 
and the pie was quickly baked. It came 
from the oven a_ rich golden brown, 
and was served warm. Our hostess 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


[17] 












































text-book on the care of infants, 


Soap at all. 


ped 


As to White “Castile” Soap. 


** White Castile Soap is preferable to all others'’— Extract from a 


Good advice! The only objection to it is, that 
it is not possible to comply with it. ‘ 
Why? Because more than 95 per cent. of the 
«Castile Soap” sold in this country is not Castile 
There is not a drop of olive oil in it. 
Ivory Soap is made of the best materials that 
money will buy. It will not injure the finest fabric 
or the most delicate skin. 
pose for which only a pure soap should be used. 


Use it for every pur- 


ivory Soap 
9944g0 Per Cent. Pure 














said that sometimes she made a cus- 
tard and poured over the pie just be- 
fore baking. That filled in the chinks 
between the apples, and at the same 
time gave it an additional food value. 
{Cynthia Lawrence. 





To Clean the Chimney—Much 


trouble with chimneys filling up with 
soot may be avoided by burning the 
potato parings. The chemical action 
is such that the soot is entirely cleaned 
out, so there is no danger of its be- 
coming filled up, even when soft coal 
is used in the stove. Zinc cut in small 
pieces and thrown into the stove or 
furnace, when the fire is burning 
brightly, will also have the same 
effect, and a handful used once in 
three or four weeks will keep ‘the 
chimney clear and the draft good, no 
matter what fuel is used. Recently 
my kitchen range did not draw well 
and the oven would not heat properly, 
so I placed a large handful of zine 
scraps in the fire and went outside to 
watch results. The smoke came out 
in clouds and was very black, and in 
a short time the draft of the stove was 
perfect and the oven soon became hot. 
[Marian Meade. 


Quickly Made Sponge Cake—In your 
flour sifter put 1% cups flour, 1 cup 
sranulated sugar, 1 teaspoon cream tar- 
tar, % teaspoon soda, 1-3 teaspoon salt. 
Sift into mixing bowl. Break into a 
cup 2 eggs, add 2 scant tablespoons 
meited butter and fill cup with milk 
or water. Pour into bowl and beat 
thoroughly. Bake about 20 minutes. It 
may be flavored or not. It is good, 
true and tried in this family for years. 
[Nellie B. C. 
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By SAMUEL FRASER, 
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vation, obstructions to growth and 
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potatoes are given. 


expressly for this book by the author. 


tn America, 


7 inches, 
price, 


Illustrated, 
75c. 





POTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transportation 


Assistant A gronomist, Cornell University. 


This book is destined to rank as a standard 


side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given is 
to the grower and the student. In 
the preparation of this work the author has 
ely upon the reports and bulletins 
the American Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 
nd upon any European data which he has felt 

»e of sufficient value to warrant their intro- 


Treating upon its history and botany, some 
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all in all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the comme ever published 
x7 
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52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Simpson-Eddystone 


Silver Greys 


Standard because of Superiority 
*are noted for DURABLE FABRIC, 
absolutely FAST COLORING, 
and a wealt!.<f BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 
Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Lddystone Silver Greys. 


P, 













Sold by thousands of dealers for over half 
a century. 
Three generations of Simpsons have made 


EDDYSTONE Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS _ the Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


















ECZEMA "rramanenrcy, CURED 
Old reliable German treatment. Diagnosis free. Write, 
GERMAN MEDICAL CU., Dept. C, Rochester, N. ¥. 


WALL PAPER OFFER. 


‘POR 26 CENTS YOU CAN moan A ROOM 










4 Farmers’ shoe. 
Comfortable and weare 
like iron, Strong pliable Kan- 
garoo Kafupper, Solid double soles 
fastened by stitching & standard screw, 
Sent prepaid to any part of the Union for 
$2.25, RICE & HUTCHINS, established 
1265, make in theirseven factories all kinds of 
reliable shoes for men, women and children in- 
Guding the famous ** ALL AMERICA "’ $3.50 and 
$4.00 fine dress shoe for men and women, “ Hard 
Knocks"’ shoe for Boys, ** Educator” and ** Marvel” 
ehoes for children, and ‘“*Waterking,” “*Shedwater,"” ‘ 
“Old Homestead,’ “Elkskin”’ and **Hardknocks’ 
heavy wear shoes for men, 


Grand Prize 
At St. Louis Fair. 
Best dealers everywhere, 
Send for free Catalogs, 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
8 High Street 
Boston, lass. 





ur New Plain Floral 
| Wall Paper, as iliustra- 





p 







J only 
4 single roll, 3 cents pes 
double roll, handsome 
sf} border to match, only 4 
cent per yard g yards 
forlcent). Cost of this 
paper for a room Iixil 
feet, height of ceiling, 
9 feet, is 20 cents for side 
wall and border, 6 cents 
for ceiling. Total cost 
only 26 cents, allowing 
for two ordinary doors 
and windows. Don't buy 
A aroll os oun ware cata. 
‘ou see je 
5 LE BOOK ONEW PAP $ 
and learn our aston 
ingly low prices, won- 
derfulvalues in gilt,em- 
bossed, bronzed and in- 
4 grain papers at 6 cents 
1 to20 cents per roll, 
same as dealers 
4 everywhere ask 18 
a fs A 
roll. 
q PLES explains 
pues to order, how to 
tell how much to order, 
tells all about how to 
hang paper, how to 
| make paste, how to se- 
lect harmonizingcolors, 
etc. Write and ask for 
Wall Paper Samples 
BE SENT TO YOU BY 
REE. ADDRESS, 






























PA 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, 


ROYAL BE. BURNHAM, Patent 
Attorney, 824 Bond Buildin fe 
Washington, D. C. Patents Promptly 
Becured.Booklet on Patents sent 


ENTS iighest references: 


ashington, D. C. 





and the pompiete book WILL 
RETURN iL, POSTPAID, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Ohe Last 
Opportunity 


A few days still remain before the close of the May 
rize contest. This is the last of the series, and in 
addition to the regular monthl: division of $100.00 
among those sending the largest number of new sub- 
scriptions, we will award three grand season prizes to 
the three persons who have sent in the largest number 
of subscriptions during the life of the contest. The 
fact that in all previous contests the awards have been 
iven for such small clubs demonstrates quite conclus- 
ively that you still have an equal chance with the best 


To Be a Prize Winner 


’Tis said that when opportunity knocks few are 
ready. This is your opportunity—we want you to be 
one of the few, and as each hour is precious—you 
should make the most of the short time remaining. 

Write us for full particulars. Meanwhile, take this 
copy of the journal—start work at once, and get all 
the new subscriptions you can. 


Address Contest Department, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
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AROUND THE TABLE 








Table Talk is just what its name im- 
plies—the talk-it-over department. It is 
your very own. Have you a perplexing 
problem in any phase of life? Lay it on 
the Table and let others help you in its 
solution. Have you a happy, cheerful 
thought? Share it with others at the 
Table. Matter for this department is 
not paid for. Table Talk is your own. 
Its success lies in your own hands en- 
tirely. Remember that everyone is wel- 
come here and the more subjects intro- 
duced the better. Address all letters to 
Table Talk Editor, this office. 


Stage Struck. 


The time approaches when school 
days will end for thousands of young 
men and women, and they will enter 
life’s serious work to climb to success 
or to slip down to failure. Which shall 
it be? Much depends upon the very 
first step—the choice of a field of 
labor. Other things being equal, con- 
genial labor will quickest bring suc- 
cess. Yet men and women have at- 
tained the topmost rounds in fields 
actually distasteful to them. Again, 
there is a glamour cast by certain pro- 
fessions which misleads and fascinates 
the young, tempting them to essay 
that for which they are altogether 
unfitted. In this connection the fol- 
lowing letter received by the Table 
Talk Editor is of interest: 

“IT am a boy of 16, very tall for my 
age. At present I am attending the 
high school. I live on a farm of about 
75 acres with my uncle. He advises 
me either to stick to the farm, learn 
a trade or try to get a position in New 
York city in some big establishment. 
I have a fair voice for singing, and 
have gotten stage struck and would 
like to become an actor. My talent 
runs in that direction. I have taken 
part in a number of private theatri- 
cals and every one says I do excellent 
work. I have also sung in public. All 
my folks are opposed to my entering 
a stage life. Will you please advise 
me through your valuable paper. 
What is the best step for me to take? 
{R. A. Thompson, New York.” 

The way to the stage has ever been 
a primrose path in appearance. As 2 
matter of fact, there is no profession 
affording more discouragements, 
greater hardships and requiring hard- 
er or more unpleasant work than the 
theatrical profession. This is the un- 
challenged testimony of every great 
actor or actress. Moreover, it is an 
overcrowded profession. What chance 
would a raw amateur have when thou- 
sands of experienced members of the 
profession are seeking employment in 
vain, as has been the case the past 
few years in the big cities? 

R. A. T. says that he has a good 
voice. Cultivate it by all means. Make 
the most of it. If you elect to enter 
city business life you will find that 
good singers are always in demand for 
church choirs, concerts, ete. It is a 
talent not to be hidden under a nap- 
kin. But as for the stage—better the 
farm a thousand times, unless your 
talent is of the very highest order. 
Farming is rapidly taking its place 
as a high profession. Do not lightly 
cast aside the opportunity at hand lest 
that for which you throw it away 
prove in truth an apple of Sodom. 








Exchange of Thou ghts. 


I love the farm and everything on 

and am always contented and 
happy. But my happiness is not found 
in doing nothing.—[Nebraska Worker. 

If a man takes any interest or pride 
in his home he will not want his wife 
to neglect the house to help him.— 
{Mrs P. H. S. 

The farm home should be kept as 
nice and clean and attractive as pos- 
sible, so that when the men come in 
from their work, they can have some- 
thing to enjoy in the house.—[A Surry 
Girl. 

A girl who will not soil her hands 
to make attractive the home of her 
mother, where she has been educated 
and nurtured, is not competent or de- 
serving of a home of her own. We 
who have property want competent, 








capable wives to help us take care of 
it, and those who have not want sav- 
ing, competent wives to help them get 
a house.—[Jack. 

Optimism doesn’t always bring us 
the thing we want in just the way w: 
want it, but optimism always throws 
a halo of brightness about the thing 
we get.—[Evangeline. 

The beautiful comradeship of a lov- 
ing wife and mother is sacred. The 
boy or girl who takes his or her trou- 
bles to mother because mother counse] 
is sure to be right and helpful, wil! 
usually be the boy or girl who suc- 
ceeds in overcoming the obstacles 
along the way.—[Charity Sweet. 

It is well to live, while you live, and 
to live well. It does not take any more 
years to do it.—[F. C. C. 

I love God’s pure air and nature 
and a few hours in their company 
serves to give me new life, relieving 
my mind of all unpleasant thoughts 
and injecting new strength in my 
whole body.—[Z. E. B. 

I have heard so many girls say: “Oh, 
if I only lived in the city, what a glo- 
rious time I could have!”’ Girls, I was 
raised in New York city and have been 
in many other cities, and I tell you 
that J have had the most delightful 
times of my life on a farm.—T[L. E. B. 

I believe a true wife will help out 
anywhere in an emergency. Unlooked 
things often happen and then we must 
be brave and helpful.—[Elizabeth T 
Belknap. 

I plan my work so there is no con- 
fusion, and my love for my family is 
so deep that it is a pleasure rather 
than drudgery to cook for them,—[L. 
M. D. 





Questions ‘Propounded. 


What is your definition of content? 

What is your definition of discon- 
tent? 

Has a woman a right to marry for 
a home only? 

Can one be happy yet not contented? 


What does the word “home” mean 
to you? 
Let us have these questions an- 


swered by every Tabler. Answer the 
one that appeals to you most if you do 
not answer all. We don’t want dic- 
tionary definitions, but an answer from 
your own experience and conception 
of what it should be. If you haven't 
time to write a letter write a postal. 
Address Table Talk Editor, this office. 


Our Pattern Offer. 


No 6301—Those who have rebelled 
against the full skirt will doubtless be 
glad to know that it is “subtraction” 
which has made this particular style. 
for the fullness has been taken away 
from the upper edge, although the 
breadth of lower edge remains about 











No 6301—Bell or Circular Skirt, 20, 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist. 


the same. The bell skirt is in one 
piece and fits the hips smoothly with- 
out aid of darts or seams. The full- 
ness which ripples through the lower 
edge comes through the cut or shap- 
ing of the skirt alone. There are no 
intricacies in the pattern; in fact, it 
has the advantage of being very sim- 
ple. Sizes 20 to 30 inches waist. 

Price 10 cents from our Pattern 
Department, this office. 





Addresses Wanted—The Table Talk 
Editor would like the addresses of E. 
M. and Virginia Girl, contributors to 
these columns. 
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By Alice A. Smith. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
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uplifted hand, as if taking an oath, 
May answered: “I will never, never 
tell! But, Edith, we will have to hurry 
or that potpie will never be done.” 

Edith lifted the lid and prodded the 
pieces of chicken with a fork. “The 
chicken is not tender yet, and I am 
afraid it will have to be ham and eggs 
to-day.” 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ hurry it up and make 
it do.’’ 

“It can’t be hurried up; it must 
simmer gently or it will be raggy and 
not tender, because hard boiling hard- 
ens the albumen and disolves the gel- 
atine which is in the fine skin, which 
holds the fibers of meat toegther. It 
must cook tender, whether it takes two 
hours or ten. It seems as if I should 
have come last week in order to have 
this week’s meals ready on time.” 

“I move we take it up, anyway,” 
said May. 


“Oh, please don’t!"* coaked Edith, 


who was most anxious to have that 
potpie a success. ‘‘Miss Dennison says 
that badly cooked food is one great 


cause of intemperance.” 

“Oh, Edith,” laughed May, “you are 
so funny and solemn. I don’t think 
that father would drink, even if his 


chicken were a little tough.” 

“I know,” was the reply, “but sup- 
pose his chicken and everything else 
was tough, day after day, and there 
wasn’t enough of it, and the table was 
careless and the dishes dirty. That’s 
the way some people live. Anyway, 
uncle is used to good food, and he 


would notice if his dinner were only 


half cooked.” 


At this last appeal May gave in, and 


they sat down to ham and eggs and 
rice pudding. The chicken dinner lost 
nothing by remaining over till the 


next day. When it was finally tender, 
the pieces of chicken were lifted care- 
fully from the pot, and meat and gravy 





placed to cool. The next day all the 
fat was skimmed from the gravy, and 
the latter was placed over the fire to 
reheat. It was thickened with flour 
and water mixed to a thin batter, and 
then a tablespoon of good butter add- 
ed. When it had boiled five minutes 


chicken was put 
was not again 
this was going 


to cook the flour, the 
back in it to heat, but 
allowed to boil. While 








on the vegetable cooking and 
Edith mixed her baking powder and 
made a dozen biscuit How breath- 
lessly they watched tl rem chi inge from 
dough to biscuit, light and snowy 
within, brown and flaky wit thout. Then 
they split and spread them, for this 
was to be a Yankee potpie 

In the center of a platter was plac- 
ed tl breast of chicken, at each end 
a WwW and at the sides the legs and 
second joints, Backbons and neck 
were left out. They unsightly, 
had little meat upon them, and were 


furthermore intend croquettes 


row around 





later on. In a the meat 
were laced alternately ttle potatoes 
and onions, whi d been boiled 
separately, then cam the buttered bis- 
cuits, and over all the rich gravy, with 
am generous sprinkling of minced pars- 
ley 

Mr Weeks is siill telling interested 


that chicken dinner, 
does he enjoy relating 
biscuits with bak- 
made herself. 
you state in 
your adv in 


listeners about 
especially 
Sdith made the 
Which she 


and 
how 
ing powder 


igic, if 
“T saw 
_ 


It works like m: 
writing advertisers, 
the old reliable A 
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— THE_CHILD T GROW 
THEY SHOULD. Sea _ 


fae, Russia and Patent Calf and Kid, 
Infants’, S to 8,$1.50 Misses’, 113 to 2, $2.00 
Child’s, "gh te 11, 1.75 Girls’, 24to6, 2.50 
Add 25 cents for delivery. 
Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 
Stitch give utmost pliability and strength. 
Send for booklet about 


styles for Men, 
Boys and Children. 
Ask your dealer 
for wGresten or send to us. 
Take no imitation. 
Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 


SHOEMAKERS 
8 HicH St., Boston & 
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“At the foot of Pikes Peak.’ 


——————— 


COLORADO SPRINGS 





sits basking’ in 
foot of Pikes Peak, 
enjoyable surroundings. 
could be more delightful. 


amid 








SLIGHTLY USED FURNITURE 


N and ten other 


om the INS 
footing World’ ; red povels 





Iron Beds, 50c; 
Extension Tabdies, 
25c; Sheets, l0c; 
and everything in proportion. 


Our Big 


Oomplete Catalogue sent FREE Dept. 


LANCAN & TAYLOR, St. Louis, ‘Mo. 


AT ONE-FOURTH COST 
Dressers, $2.50; 

53.50; Chairs, 
9x12 Rugs, £5.00; 
All good as new. 
‘arehouse fs Overftlowing ‘ 
Room must be made to handle our contracts. 
The greatest Bargain Clearing Sale ever eld. 


will be sent tree, 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Pass 


R ver Railroad, Grand Cencral 
New York. 





Like a child at play, Colorado Springs 
the sunshine at the 
the most 
No location 
This region 
is best reached from the East by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections, with but one 
| change of cars from New York or 
Boston. 
For particulars inquire of any New 
York Central ticket agent. 
A copy of ‘America’s Summer Resorts" 


on receipt of a postage 


ger Agent, New York Centr: al & Hudson 
Station, 











CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Sttashe stop] oa permanent! < e ren ved. 
ng organs and nervous evster 1 Pestored. Sy1 








tomes never 








until you tegpive and appre ve of 


ER le, vone On 


inest guaranteed 
1905 Models $10 


with Coaster-Brakes & Punctureless 


1903 & 1904 Models $7 


S2No Money Required 


your 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


to $24 


Tires. 


feturn N edicines needet { afterwards 21 yeare of ‘ 

quccese treati: Asthma and Ha> Fever. 58,000 patients 590 Second-Hand Wheels 

Book J. Free. Very interésting i makes & Mod- $3 fe 
es. good 28 new 


Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


| 
| 
Breath- | 





ng 


$s Paid?™'”" ¢ Disteibut ing Samples of Was! 
ump, A.W y SCOTT Cohoee N.Y 






TURES. SUNDRIES. AUTOUMOBL 


MEAD 


$8 


7 SAL £. 
ripe AGENTS. W ANTED | n ea . wn at good 
catalog an Special Ofer. 


LES 


CYCLE GO., Devt. Pie OCHICAGS 











OUR OVEN THERRONSTERS oe! 
make 
good 
baking 








Every Gold Coin has 
Patent Stelliform Grate 
Handy, easy, saves fuel. 





le for nearly fit vears 
not now solid 


Gold Coin re 


THE GOLD COINS 


At Wholesale Prices 


oin Stove have heer STANDARD 


In every Vulwhere By ‘al 










il Heating Stoves at their wh¢ lesale price, sent on your ap- 

roval, secure erated repaid, highly polished, ready 
fo put in your home Ni e better mac le orn ore highly 
endorsed hey allow e of fuel: ; l lsomely 
ornamented and guaratr ry \ e offer 
is made anywhere eq prepaid 

vl at exactly dealer’s cost. Return at our expense ff not 
satisfies 1. This is the first proy ition of this kind ever made 
by @ MANUFACTURER of a High Grade Trade Mark Stove, 
Send for 
FREE sLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No.1 
It tells what a good stove must be and describes our fu ill line 
of Gold Coin Ranges and H« ng Stoves. Write fe lay. 


STOVE co., Troy, N. \. 


(Successors to Bussey & McLeod. Esta’. 1860) 





le 
e 














Collings, 





FREE. 


Doctors said I would die ff not operated 


It cured 


It willeure you. Write to-day. 


| CURED MY RUPTURE 


i Will Show You How to Cure Yours 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for years from a double repture. 
No truss could hold. 
I fooled them all and cured myself by a simple discovery. 
send the cure free by mail if you write for it. 
since cured thousands. 
Box 1024, Watertown, N. Y, 


on. 
I will 
me and has 
Capt. W.A. 





COMPLETE GUN 





If you want absolutely 
the best Shot Gun th vat 


€@n be made for the money you'll be interested in 


Nothing ! he the ™ oF as ¢ red ot anything ke the price 
were, cjectore, et 


logue before y enh uy 





JRSTEL | = genre neem 


UNION FIRE A RMS. GUNS 
UNION FIRE ARMS CO..Mfgrs., Desk H, "F ciado, Ohte. 


CATALOGUE 


ne 
ike 











FREE 













Get it 
from your 
Druggist, 


oe STRENGTH-GIVER 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


fa WOMEN, 


and “and MEN 


9 CHILDREN 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOYS, GIRLS, MENS: WOMEN <= 1 OOO . 


Do You Want Any of This 27$1000 Spot Cash? 











$75 CAS 
$75 CAS 
$25 CAS 
$50 CAS 
$25 CASH 
$50 CASH 
$50 CAS 
$25 CAS 
$25 CAS 
$125 CAS 
$25 CAS 
$125 CAS 
$25 CASH 


$23 CAS 


$25 CAS 
$25 CAS 
$25 CAS 
$50 CAS 
$25 CASH 
$25 CASH 
$25 CAS 
$25 CASH 
$25 CAS 


1905, and May Ist, 1906 


S#You Must Send For One Of 








Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 
(t Covers Over a City Block. 
This Engraving Shows Our New 
Minneapolis Factory. 
Contains 19 Acres of Floor Space. 
We Also Have a Large Factory at Toronto, 
Canada, Containing 50,000 Feet of Space. 




































































boy or girl under 18 years of age raising 


BaFFor 


the largest 


any 
calf to six months of age, 

ONL Nl lll 
Bas"For any boy or girl under 18 years of age 
largest colt to six months of age. 


raising the 





largest lamb to four months old. 
a ee ee e _ a 
reporting the largest amount of 


for any 90 days. 


sayFor any woman 
butter from one cow 
Bas”For any woman reporting the largest amount of milk 
from one cow for any 60 days. 

i i i i i i i a a a 

sa@7°For any man or woman reporting the largest amount 
of milk from 5 cows for any 60 days. 


! 
2 
Bas"For any boy or girl under 18 years of age raising the : 


Se i 

8aS°For any man, woman or boy raising the largest num- 
ber of pigs from 5 sows to four months of age. 
LPDADBDALOOLOLIOOPO™OPPPOP”™—_OOPPP PPL 

ga¥°For any man, woman or boy raising the largest num- 
ber of pigs from one sow to two months of age. 
ltl Ol 

Bee’For anyone reporting largest number of pigs far- 
rowed by one sow—dead and alive counted. 


aa 





Se eo 


Bes"For anyone showing largest gain for one car load 


¢ 
| 
of steers for any 90 days. : 





eee PAPA ALD I DOO 





Bae’For anyone showing largest gain for two steers for 
any 90 days. 

i i i iii iia a 

bey"For anyone showing largest gain for one car load 
of hogs for any 90 days. 


—_~ PALBDAAAPD 





bee-For anyone showing largest 
any 90 days. 


Se 


gain for 10 hogs for 


LDP OOP DE 


$25 CASH 2: 


B@F lor anyone showing the greatest gain for one hog 
for any 90 days. 
PLN OL OA Al hl ll dl 

gesFor anyone reporting the largest gain for one mule 
in any 60 days. 

POLO LON LOL lll lalallala 
Bes"For anyone reporting the largest gain for a horse 
or mare in any 60 days. 
OP Ll 





Bas"For anyone raising the largest hog to six months 
of age. 
LOND NLP NA DL el ll 


for a team working every day for any 60 days. 
RRPRRPRD OOS 
B@y"For anyone reporting largest gain for 25 sheep for 
any 90 davs. 
rip ntecien tua lagtapudmnidiad apa aclianiaaia 


the 





reporting largest wool clip from 


Bes" For anyone 
five sheep. 

a LON te AO lll ll ll ll al 
Bay"For anyone reporting largest gain in 10 sheep for 
any 90 days. 


LLPLPLPSS wo 


ima mvinnpinbtiaa es 
be l'or anyoue reporting the largest gain for five goats 


be"For anyone reporting smallest amount of grain used | 
} 
) 
) 
Q 
for any 90 days. r 








PARADRALNONN AA eee ¢ 
beey"For anyone reporting the largest wool clip from ; 
five goats. 
Bes" For anyone reporting the largest number of first ¢ 





prizes won at fairs in 1905 for one ram, 


These Premiums are open to any Man, Woman, Boy o* Girl in the world on the following conditions: International Stock Food” 

is vo be fed to all competing animals. The time limit is, for reports on animals and 

6. You can select any months for your tests during this specified time 
any certain amount of “International Stoek Fuod,” but leave the matter of amount used to your own judgment. Feed as much of 
“International Stock Food” as you think will give you the best paying results. 
will.be divided equally. At the end of your test we réquire your written statement as to time you started your test, the 
amount of “International Stock Food” used and the result, and this statement to be signed by yourself and two witnesses 
Animals compsting for one prize must not be reported for any other prize. y Oe 
If any report appears to contain a self evident error, we reserve the right of asking party te make a sworn statement 
The Dan Patch Colored 
We would like a photograph of the animals before and after test, butewe do not require it. The results, including name 
and address of winners will be published in all leading “ Farm Papers,” having over Five Million Farmer Subscribers. 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD’? 
ie 3 FEEDS %t ONE CENT “1 


Ts sold by over One Hundred Thousand Dealers on a‘ ‘Spot Cash Guarantee” that the use of one ton will Make You $360.00 net 
protit over its cost, or that one hundred pounds will make you $18.00 net profit. Ifit ever fails your money will be promptly re- 


the tests, for any time between May lst, 
We do not require you to feed 


1f two or more make the same report the money 


Each prize must be won by different animals. 


Lithographs, Offered Free On This Page, If You Have Not Keeeived One. 


funded. “International Stock Food” is prepared from powdered, medicinal Roots, Herbs 
Seeds and Barks and is equally good for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, 
Calves, Lambs or Pigs. It is fed in small amounts mixed with grain and purifies the 
blood, tones up and strengthens the system and greatly aids digestion and assimila- 
tion so that each animal obtains more nutrition from all grain eaten. It will always 
make you more money than youcan possibly make withoutits use, It also Cures and 
Prevents Many Forms of Disease and is absolutely harmless even if taken into the 
human system. In additiontothe use of “International Stock Food’’ making youa large 
extra profit with rour s‘ock we offer $10 in cash premiums as an incentive for you 
to give your stock a little extra core, “International Stock Food’? is endorsed by 
over Two Million Farmers who have been constant users for over fifteen years. 
The Editor of your Farm Paper” willtell you that wealways do exactly as we agree. 

POLO ell lly, 


i 
You have as good a chance as anyone in winning One or more of these 
spot cash premiums. They are much larger than any ‘State Fair’’ 
offers and the honor of winning one or more of these premiums will 
be much greater because your name will be published throughout the 
entire world. lf you desire any further information we will be pleased 
to have you write us at any time. All letters will be answered 
Promptly as we have 300 people in our office and 150 typewriters. 


bayBe Sure And Save This Premium List For Reference.*%: 


We do not ask you tosend us acent. 
world on the very easy conditions stated below the list of cash 
prizes. The premiums are perfectly free and are open to any 
man, woman or child. Youcan compete for one or more and 
if successful you may win several hundred dollars in cash. 


) 

| to encourage our friends and customers to give a little 
extra care to their Horses, Cattle, 
Colts, Calves, Lambs and Pigs. 
as anyone in winning several hundred dollars in cash. 
POO ODPL 





CASH 
PREMIUMS 


Fer YOURSELF, Your WIFE, 
Your BOY or GIRL. 


Our offer is open to the 


Absolutely Free 
SPOT CASH PREMIUMS 


Sheep, Goats, Hogs, 
You stand as good a chance 





in ae 


aE 





















i:$6 


ATCH mateo FRE 


m= TO YOU "Bz 


Lithographed in 6 Brilliant Colors, 
| Size 21 inches by 28 inches, 


| BAN PATCH 








AND WITH POSTAGE PREPAID 
IF YOU ANSWER THE FOLLOWING: 
ist.—How Much Stock Of All Kinds Do You Own? 
) 2nd.—Name Paper In Which You Saw This Offer. 


WRITE US TODAY 


And You Will Receive This Large Colored Lithograph 
of Dan Patch. Dan is Valued at $150,000 and is the 
Fastest Harness Horse the World Has Ever Seen. 


The Colored Lithograph we will send you is a large 
reproduction of the above engraving. Thisis an Actual 
Photograph of Dan going .at his highest rate of speed. 5 
It is one of the finest “Motion Pictures" ever taken and 
The size is 21 inches by 28 inches 
Fine Picture For Framing. 
POPOL A a 


| 
| 














is as natural as life. 
and is free of advertising. 
CAAA 
We will be pleased to hear from you ®@" By Return Mail 
and will answer you promptly. Address your letter to 











International Stock Food Co. | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 


— 








Capital Paidin $2,000,000. 
a 








